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CHAPTER L 


ON WILD HORSE CREEK. 


ELL, I reckon the claim’s about 
worked out. Only a_ patch 
after all. What do you think? 
Not that that matters much.’ 

‘Maybe another few weights 

left in the cracks ; we can clear 

them up in the morning,’ I replied, 

answering my mate Amos Ormon’s 

ungracious speech as we sat outside our tents 
and smoked in the moonlight after supper. 

In front of us, a quarter of a mile away, 
loomed a high range of scrubby hills, at whose 
foot, over shingly bars, ran Wild Horse Creek, 
a tributary of the Georgina. 

Prospecting in half-hearted fashion, after 
many disappointments, here at last we had 
struck promising colours, pegged out a claim, 
sunk many shafts without much luck; and 
then, in the very last one that our rations would 
run to, bottomed on a patch worth the having. 
Our camp was in as secluded and solitary a spot 
as could be found in North-western Queensland ; 
for, although the country was known to be auri- 
ferous, so few and far between had any finds 
been made that gradually prospectors had given 
it up in disgust, and moved on to the Clon- 
curry and other fields towards the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

Amos Ormon was an old ‘Gulfer’—a name 
by which the settlers and bushmen around the 

A 


shores of the Carpentarian Gulf are locally 
known—I had met and worked with for a short 
time as mate on the Gilbert diggings, whither 
I had drifted from a coasting brig that her 
skipper had managed te stick securely on the 
Horseshoe Reef, off Tribulation Island. I was 
mate of her; and the Cooktown Marine Board 
—although I had not been on deck at the 
time of the accident—having suspended my 
ticket for six months, I determined to try my 
luck ashore for at least that period. 

Of my present mate I knew little. People 
in the bush work alongside each other for years 
in ignorance of the slightest personal detail. 
About forty, stout and ‘nuggety’ of build, with 
a flaming shock of red hair, thick fleshy nose, 
face burnt to a permanent brick colour, mouth 
hidden under a heavy moustache that lay almost 
white against the brown skin, and a pair of 
small, light-blue eyes, Amos hailed for an 
Australian native. But I always doubted this, 
because at odd times he rolled his ‘r’s and 
burred them in a way that few men do unless 
to the manner born—between, say, Tweed and 
Tees. His temper for the most part was a cold 
and saturnine one, and there was no cordiality 
between us, although I strove by working my 
hardest to keep my end of the log up, and atone 
as much as possible for the lack of that practical 
experience as a miner that my companion pos- 
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sessed in a very high degree. A peculiarity of 
Ormon’s was to look as if he was always brood- 
ing over something—always turning some pro- 
ject over and over in his mind with a ponderous 
secretiveness that feared discovery. Only a 
mannerism, likely enough, but an unpleasant 
one. Had there been any chance of getting a 
better mate, I would have long ago left him. 
But the majority of the Gulfers on these tucker 
diggings—for they were little else—were as 
rowdy and drunken a lot of scoundrels at the 
time I write of as Australasia could produce. 
Though peculiar and often disagreeable, Amos 
was a big cut above any of the alleged diggers 
I had as yet come across, who, the greater part 
of them, struck me as in search of most things 
except gold. 

My mate made no reply to my last remark, 
only smoked and pondered, whilst the moon 
rose higher, turning from yellow to white, and 
pouring floods of light over the flat at our feet, 
showing the red heaps of mullock from many 
‘duffers’ stretching up from the creek-bank to 
the last shaft just in front of us—our ‘golden 
hole.’ 

It had been a good season; grass was plentiful, 
and the steady klop-klop-klop of our knocking 
horse-bells came pleasantly to the ear in token 
of steady feeding; whilst the warm air was 
laden with the thick, heavy perfume of many 
species of beautiful flowering scrub. Our tents 
were pitched in the shade of a clump of blood- 
woods and Moreton Bay ashes, and just in front 
of them was a rough erection of four forks and 
rafters, bark-roofed to form a sort of cooking- 
place. Underneath this was the always smoul- 
dering fire, the camp oven, billies, pan, and other 
utensils. Anvther similar structure, only covered 
in with bushes and furnished with table and 
seats of split slabs, served as dining-room. In 
all these matters Ormon was most methodical 
and painstaking. Remnants of food bring ants 
about a place, and one, even, of those insects in 
his tent made him restless and uncomfortable. 
As to his personal habits, they were those of a 
cat. He would wash himself a dozen times a 
day, always preferring to get away out of sight 
to a water-hole in the creek ; the least smudge 
from pot or billy on his fingers made him 
palpably uneasy until it was off; and he spent 
all Sunday combing and brushing, clipping and 
cleaning about his body, in an excess of fas- 
tidiousness that would have been remarkable 
even in civilised places, but that a thousand 
miles from them, in the heart of the wild bush, 
was simply wonderful. 

Under the rude table in the dining-shed was 
‘planted’ our most unexpected find, some thirty 
pounds’ weight of nearly pure gold. I had 
sent up the first greenhide bucket full the 
preceding morning from a depth of fifty feet, 
seeing nothing out of the way in the usual mass 
of clay and water-worn gravel through which I 


had worked in one corner of the shaft until I 
struck bed-rock of granite from which the pick- 
point bounded with the solid-sounding,- unmis- 
takable jar that echoes ‘true bottom’ to the 
miner's ear. But, as I was saying, I had 
shovelled the dirt into the bucket and sung 
out to ‘Heave up!’ possessing not the slightest 
suspicion that the stuff was thick with gold. 
So little had we seen of the noble metal for 
many a day that I simply worked away mechani- 
cally and without interest; having resolved, 
too, that, now my ‘suspension’ was expired, I 
would at once be off to sea again. Digging, I 
presumed, was all very well where one was 
getting something, if only tucker. But for 
weeks we had not made an ounce, and into 
the bargain worked like niggers and lived like 
Chinamen—principally on tough kangaroo meat, 
birds, and rice. My clothes were patched with 
gunny-bags, my boots all uppers, and, taking it 
full and by, I was about satisfied that I was 
not meant for a bush life. 

Therefore, you can imagine my surprise when, 
as my shift finished and Ormon hove me up, 
the first thing to catch my eye was a big 
panning-off dish half-full of dull yellow lumps 
and specks in all imaginable shapes and sizes. 

Characteristically enough, my mate had said 
not a word to me, toiling below, of the riches 
he was washing out of each bucket I sent up; 
and even now, as I stared in wonder at the 
pretty show, there was no answering gleam in 
his cold eye, no smile under the white thatch 
of his lips. 

‘Lower away,’ was all he curtly said, after 
we had poured the gold into a stout sugar-bag 
and covered it with mullock. ‘I expect it’s 
only a patch. Don’t try to wash anything till 
my shift’s over. If anybody passes, tell ‘em 
we’re scarce makin’ tucker.’ 

The foot or so of wash-dirt on the bottom 
was soon cleaned up. Then we put in a drive, 
but there was nothing but heavy clay and rock. 
On every side it was the same; and by sun- 
down my mate had quite satisfied himself that 
our find was but one of those rare pockets 
dropped upon now and then, but for the pre- 
sence of which there seems nothing to account, 
and that led no farther. 

‘What ’s about the value of the gold we’ve 
got?’ I asked presently. 

‘Nearly £1400,’ he replied, ‘taking it at 
£3, 17s. 6d. per ounce. Your share’ll be, at 
that rate, close on £700. Not bad for a new 
chum like you, is it ?’ 

‘Capital!’ I exclaimed buoyantly. ‘I was 
thinking of making off to sea again; but if we 
can keep going in such fashion 1 ’ll stick to 
you a bit longer. Shall we try another shaft 
to-morrow 

‘Clean up the one we’re at first,’ said he ; 
‘we might ha’ missed a littlé on the bottom. 
And as for sticking to me, why, as regards that, 
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you can clear out as soon as you like. I don’t 
want you, I’m sure.’ 

‘Nor,’ I replied hotly, ‘do I want to force 
my company upon any man. We'll settle 
matters in the morning, then, and I'll get my 
horses, and leave.’ 

He was silent at this, apparently rather 
surprised to be taken so shortly at his word. 
Perhaps, now, it was the sense of having money 
in view that prompted me to so sharp an answer 
after often in times past letting similar remarks 
go unnoticed ; but, in any case, I was very tired 
of the self-absorbed, taciturn, unsociable fellow, 
and, gold or no gold, had made up my mind to 
stand no more of his company and the hard, 
squalid life I had led of late. 

‘Well,’ said he at last, turning towards me 
with a sullen note in his voice, ‘I expect we ’d 
better clean up first. ‘There may be more 
there’n we think for. Then we can divide the 
lot. I’m goin’ to stay on a bit longer yet ; but 
I can work single-handed as well’s with a mate.’ 

‘ All right,’ I replied lightly. ‘For my part, 
I’m off somewhere to get a square feed and 
some decent togs to wear—Brisbane, most 
likely. And now, as there’s about as much 
flour left as’ll make a small damper, I'll mix 
one up and put it in the ashes.’ 

‘Right,’ said he, but still in surly accents ; 
‘and I'll take a rifle and see if I can’t pot a 
kangaroo along the creek.’ 

I baked my damper, and setting it on its 
edge to cool, presently turned in. But Ormon 
had not come back when the Cross told me, 
through the open door of my tent, that it was 
midnight. Towards morning, however, waking, 
I could hear the incessant grinding of teeth that 
always marked his sleep—a horrid noise re- 
sembling nothing so much as the sharpening of 
a cross-cut saw. 

I didn’t turn in any more, but lit a pipe and 
strolled away over the ridges, thinking what I 
should do with all that money—pleasurable 
thoughts, accentuated mightily by the feel of 
my rags and nearly naked feet, not to mention 
a stomach that looked forward doubtingly to its 
breakfast. 


CHAPTER IL 


IN A TIGHT PLACE, 


» RMON had shot nothing, and our 
breakfast of damper, rice, and sinewy 
kangaroo meat, some days old, made 
me in no way regret the resolution 
I had come to. 

My companion was morose and preoccupied as 


ever. But so pleased was I at the notion of 
being able to get away, with a pocketful of 
money into the bargain, that I took little notice 


of him, and felt intent only on finishing work 
and making a start for fresh and livelier scenes. 

I descended first, and sent up some score of 
buckets full of dirt that had been left from the 
last drive we had put in. Then, carefully clean- 
ing the bottom, even to picking out the wash 
from crevices with my fingers, until the rock 
was bare as a new-swept oven, I sang out to 
heave up the bucket, which was only about 
three-parts full. 

‘Better put the tools in,’ said Amos, his head 
hanging over the shaft ; ‘they won't be wanted 
there any more.’ So, hitching shovel and driv- 
ing-pick to the rope, I watched the lot go 
swinging aloft, feeling glad and pleased that 
our partnership was ended, nor experiencing 
the slightest inclination to stay and search for 
more gold. 

Presently, to my utter bewilderment, I be- 
came aware that Amos was taking the rope off 
the windlass. 

‘Hello!’ I shouted. 
that I’m here yet ?’ 

Without making ‘any reply, he kept on at his 
work, whilst strange suspicions and surmises 
flashed through my mind. In a minute or two 
more I saw him come to the edge of the logging 
and look down. Somehow, I felt I was putting 
a most useless question even as the words lett 
my mouth and I asked, ‘Why don’t you lower 
the bucket ?’ 

‘Because 1’m not going to pull you up,’ he 
replied calmly. ‘Did you think I was such 
a fool as to go halves with a new chum 
like you? All I took you as mate for was to 
get your luck. No men is luckier than new- 
chum sailors on a diggin’s. Well, the luck’s 
come, and I’m goin’ somewhere’ (mimicking my 
words) ‘to find a square meal and decent togs. 
You'll stop there till somebody comes along 
or the shaft caves in. The chances are that 
you’ll stop there altogether. You’ve always 
been growlin’—growlin’ about your belly—since 
I knowed you. Well, you’ll have somethin’ to 
growl about now in real earnest.’ 

‘Well, but, Amos,’ I cried, now thoroughly 
scared, ‘it’s murder. A man might as well be 
in his grave as here. Better take your rifle and 
shoot me at once as leave me to linger miser- 
ably. Hang it, man! lower the rope, and quit 
fooling in such a fashion.’ These last words I 
spoke with a degree of assurance I was very far 
from feeling. 

‘I ain’t foolin’, he replied promptly. ‘I 
wasn’t built that way. But I should be a fool 
to pull you up and make you a present of 
£700.’ 

‘I'll take five,’ I cried desperately, feeling 
that the brute was in deadly earnest. 

‘Four—three!’ I shouted after a pause, as I 
saw the black dot of his head shaking in dissent. 
‘There,’ I continued, ‘for God’s sake pull me 
up, and you can take the lot!’ 


‘Have you forgotten 
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But still his head wagged to and fro de- 
cidedly. ‘No,’ he said, rising and looking 
down at me over the empty windlass barrel ; 
‘it ain’t good enough. Once begin a contrack, 
and you’ve got to go through with it. But,’ 
he continued, speaking slowly and deliberately 
as ever, ‘there’s one thing I'll do for you if 
you really wants it.’ 

‘Well,’ I asked hurriedly and a little hope- 
fully. 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘you asked me to 
shoot you just now. If you asks me again, 
and you ll stick the candle on the wall, back o’ 
your head, Ill put a bullet through you clean 
as a whistle.’ 

For a minute I was too astounded at the cold- 
bloodedness of such a proposition to utter a word. 
All I could do was to stare up at him stupidly 
as he stood there, his features clearly outlined 
now against the patch of blue sunlit sky, with 
his heavy moustache looking like a curved 
chalk-line drawn across his face under the 
thick-spreading nose. 

‘Very well,’ I shouted all at once in a sudden 
access of fury ; ‘shoot and be d—d to you, you 
murderer!’ Almost as I spoke he disappeared, 
and I guessed he had gone to fetch his rifle 
from the camp. All the same, I had not the 
remotest intention of being made a target of, 
hopeless as my case seemed. And I was per- 
fectly convinced that shoot he would, and with 
as little compunction as at a kangaroo. I was 
but five-and-twenty, and at that age life still 
feels sweet, even when things look most gloomy. 
So, without more ado, I crawled backwards 
into one of the drives, and lay there with my 
head just inside of it, and screwed up towards 
the top of the shaft. Presently I saw a shadow 
cross the light, and heard the rattle of a rifle- 
butt. 

‘Hello!’ he hailed. ‘Where’s that candle? 
1 can’t see. Changed your mind, eh?’ he con- 
tinued, as his sight, becoming accustomed to the 
darkness, made out that the bottom was empty. 
‘Well, so long; I can’t wait here all day. I’ll 
put the money to good use—better’n you’d ha’ 
done. Sailors never have much sense, anyway. 
You’ve got your chance, and we may meet again 
bimebye.’ 

‘T’ll live to see you hanged yet !’ I shouted. 

‘I can’t spare the time just now, as I’ve got 
to pack up,’ he replied ; ‘ but if you say another 
word I'll fill you in.’ And, as if to emphasise 
the threat, some great lumps of mullock came 
tumbling down the shaft. I burst into a cold 
sweat at the notion; for there was plenty of 
loose earth above that a strong man like Ormon 
could perhaps have buried me under in an hour 
or two, And, anyhow, if I came out of my 
tunnel, he might shoot me easily. Therefore I 
held my peace, and heard him walk away with- 
out taking other risk than cursing him most 
heartily under my breath. After a while I 


heard the sound of horse-bells, and knew that 
he was catching the animals—two of mine, two 
of his own— preparatory to packing up and 
making a start. 

He came near me no more; but for some 
time I stayed under cover, thinking perhaps he 
might change his mind and empty a rifle down 
the shaft before Jeaving. Presently, however, 
I smelt smoke, and, looking up, could see a 
cloud of it blowing across overhead. Evidently 
he had fired the camp, together with such articles 
as he found he could not conveniently carry. 
Coming out of my burrow, I stood in the middle 
of the hole and stared about me in a dazed sort 
of way, as if I had never seen the place. Indeed, 
I was utterly taken aback and dumfounded at 
the extraordinary turn things had taken with me 
dut.ng the last hour. Even now I was almost 
incredulows, and would not have been surprised 
to see Ormon appear with the saturnine grin his 
face somtimes wore, and busy himself fixing 
the rope again. 

But as the day wore on any such vague hopes 
left me, and I felt there was nothing for it but 
to meet my doom with what courage I might. 
No more hopeless case could well be conceived. 
The hole, nearly fifty feet in depth, was un- 
timbered (being fair standing-ground in dry 
weather) and composed of stiff red clay and 
small gravel. It was, for a prospecting shaft, 
rather large—some five feet by four—oval in 
shape, and with sides almost perfectly plumb. 
Any attempt at climbing them was quite out of 
the question. Even with tools to make foot- 
holes it would have been a risky, if not impos- 
sible, business. Also, if it came on to rain—a 
heavy thunderstorm would suffice—most pro- 
bably the whole shaft would cave in and bury 
me alive. I had never been in a really tight 
place before. But still, I could not for a time 
think of anything but the amazing treachery of 
my mate, nor quite recover from the stunning 
sensation that overpowered me when certain that 
I was deserted and left to perish miserably in 
that dark hole ; and as I squatted on the rock 
floor I swore that if ever a day of reckoning came 
between us two, it should be a hard one for 
Amos Ormon. Human help, I knew too well, 
was almost out of the question in that secluded 
corner. Even if travellers came up Wild Horse 
Creek, only a quarter of a-mile away, I should 
be none the wiser. I might yell myself hoarse 
without being heard, or at most be put down 
for a howling dingo. Besides, the main track 
to Birdsville—a slight and unfrequented one— 
ran along between the Creek and the Georgina, 
miles off. All these facts had been coursing 
athwart my mind mechanically as I sat and 
stared at the patch of sky that capped my prison, 
barred black against the blue by the barrel of 
the windlass. I had a pipe, some tobacco, a 
small knife, and a box of wax-vestas in my 
pocket. On a ledge over one of the drives was 
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a piece of candle about eight inches long.  Ter- 
ribly hungry, I bit a small junk off. It tasted 
more of resin than anything else, and I put it 
aside for future use, just then preferring a pipe. 
As I carefully shredded tobacco, four crows came 
and perched on the windlass barrel, and, peering 
down with ghastly white eyes—one variety 
of the Australian crow has white eyes—and 
heads cocked to one side, quark - quarked 
interrogatively, and then muttered to each 
other quite plainly, ‘Wonder how long he’ll 
last.’ ‘Not very long.’ ‘Well pick his eyes 
and tongue out by-and-by, when he gets weak 
enough.’ At least that’s the sense I made of 
their low mumblings and mutterings as they 
stared ghoulishly into the shaft. High aloft 
an eagle-hawk poised on stirless pinions, as if 
he knew that he too had an approaching feast 
in view. But the crows worried me with 
their continuous low rumbling palaver, broken 
occasionally by an impatient croak, and I 
shouted at them till they flew away. They 
soon, however, returned; and, as I sat quite 
still, one of them dropped a stick straight 
upon me to see if I was yet a fair sub- 
ject to operate on. As I gave no sign he flut- 
tered down a few feet, but flew back with a 
harsh croak of disappointment when I raised my 
head. More than once or twice as the afternoon 
slowly passed, during long spells of quietness, 
did the cunning black watchers let fall their 
test-sticks in similar fashion. 

The tobacco soothed and calmed me, besides 
easing the gnawing pangs of hunger. As to 
thirst, I was secure from that. In one corner of 
the shaft, at minute intervals, a solitary drop of 
water fell and soaked away through a crevice in 
the rocky bottom. By kneading some of the 
tough clay into the shape of a basin, I had 
already caught enough for a drink. But I was 
not thirsty. It was damp and cool enough down 
there. I was desperately hungry, though, and 
would have tackled even a crow could I have 
laid hands upon him. Instead, I chewed another 
inch of my candle-end. It tasted more palatable 
at this second essay, and I wished there had been 
a larger supply. 

Do my best, I could not make up my mind 
to die. The thing seemed quite unreasonable 
whilst my body felt so active with life and 
freedom smiled so near. In vain did I try and 
compose myself to meet the inevitable becom- 
ingly, renounce all worldly thoughts, and turn 
my mind to preparation and prayer. Instead, 
wild schemes of vengeance upon Amos Ormon 
flashed across my brain, mingled with acute 
agonies of regret for pleasant possibilities lost in 
the treasure he had robbed me of. 

And so the daylight passed ; the gloom grew 
thicker; the black watchers, with a parting growl 
and a muttered promise to return early, flew off 
to their roosts; tock-tock-tock-tock, measuring 
the minutes, fell the drop of water; the moan- 


ing howl of a dingo came from the deserted camp, 
followed presently by an outburst of yells and 
cries betokening a full pack. And I sat there 
in the darkness and sucked gingerly at my rem- 
nant of candle, and watched the stars come out, 
and tried hard, but as yet in vain, to realise that 
my doom was indeed upon me, racking my brain 
instead to find some means of escape. But I 
could think of nothing that would enable me to 
scale those smooth prison walls my own hands 
had helped to fashion; and presently, aided 
by hunger, solitude, and darkness, cold Despair 
laid her chill fingers upon my heart as the long- 
kept-at-bay conviction that I must surely die tore 
its way into my soul. A most shockingly in- 
credible and awful thing seemed my fate to me, 
and one that all the strong life and nature within 
me rose in wild protest against. And I raved and 
shrieked until the howling wild dogs ceased their 
concert in a fright; beat head and hands upon 
the rough, pick-grooved walls; kicked at them 
in insensate fury; and for a time became to all 
intents a raving, foaming maniac, maddened not 
so much by the fear of death as by the dreadful 
impotence to gain the life that lay visible within 
the few feet a child might almost hurl a stone 
to the summit of. 


CHAPTER IIL 
SHAHBAZ KHAN, 


SUPPOSE that at last I must have 

fallen faint and insensible from exhaus- 

tion, and remained so for hours, as 

when I came to myself again the moon 

was shining almost directly down the 
shaft. Lying on my back, feeling stiff and sore, 
I was staring hopelessly up at the great white 
orb, when all of a sudden she was blotted out 
by something that nearly filled the mouth of the 
shaft, whilst upon me fell showers of clay and 
gravel. Jumping to my feet in alarm, I snugged 
into a corner and stared wonderingly aloft to 
where, as well as I could make out, the hind- 
legs of some large and powerful animal were 
playing a tattoo on the sides of the shaft as 
they hung down it, accompanied by the most 
hideous bellowings and screamings. That a 
horse or a bullock had slipped into the hole 
was my first notion. But neither of those 
animals could by any possibility, I fancied, 
make such extraordinary and barbarous noises 
as the brute above me was doing. 

As, scared and wondering, I was about to 
retreat into a drive, thinking that presently 
the thing would come down by the run, there 
fell on my ears a chatter of human voices 
sounding sharp and shrill above the din of 
roarings and gurglings. Then, all at once, came 
a great noise of pulling and shouting, and little 
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by little I saw the animal, still complaining 
bitterly, pulled to the surface amidst much 
vociferous talk and laughter. 

Now, thinking it my turn, I yelled at the 
top of a voice made strong by hope of succour. 
For a minute there was dead silence; then I 
saw several black and turbaned faces poked 
cautiously over the edge of the shaft where the 
moon made things light as day to my eyes. 

‘Hi, yah?’ asked a voice. ‘Who dar?’ 

‘Me! me!’ I replied hysterically. ‘For 
God’s sake send a rope down and pull me up!’ 

At this there was another outbreak of clamor- 
ous strange language, not a word of which could 
I understand as I listened with my heart beat- 
ing my ribs black and blue, and the sweat 
rolling off me in fear of being left to perish. 
And never voice of mistress to lover sounded 
sweeter than when, after a minute, some one 
shouted : 

‘Ar ri! you wait—mendee windeelas.’ And 
I heard a knocking and hammering, and saw 
men raising the windlass standards and replac- 
ing the barrel that the beast had knocked over 
in his struggles. 

And presently down came a line of different- 
sized ropes knotted together, into which hastily 
putting a bowline and seating myself therein, 
I was, with much grunting and heaving, at 
last safely landed. As I stood up, weak and 
trembling, the dark-faced men who surrounded 
me fell back to right and left in something like 
dismay. And, as I afterwards discovered, not 
altogether without cause, for—hatless, shoeless, 
my clothes in ribbons, head and hands and feet 
bleeding from many self-inflicted cuts and 
bruises—I must have made a wild and forbidding 
spectacle. But food and a nip of good whisky 
that some kind soul produced, together with a 
wash in the creek, soon revived me sufficiently 
to tell my story to Shahbaz Khan, a great, hand- 
some Afghan, owner of the camel-train, to whom 
I owed my rescue, who listened, stroking a long 
black beard with many expressions of sympathy 
and disgust. 

By the merest chance, it appeared, they had 
that night camped on Wild Horse, intending to 
proceed after an hour or two’s spell. Then 
one of the camels, straying, had slipped into the 
shaft, and so saved me from a most miserable 
fate. The train consisted of forty animals not 
long landed from a British India steamer at 
Cooktown, and was bound to Eucla, in South 
Australia, thence to the new goldfields in the 
West. The men who had arrived with the 
camels from Aden were a wild enough looking 
lot ; but the rest were old hands in the country ; 
some of them even had been digging on the 
Palmer, and were well able to appreciate the 
treachery to which I had so nearly fallen a 
victim. Nor ever could I have conceived such 


friendly goodwill, help, and sympathy as I met 
with among these kindly people, upon whom 


Australians generally look with aversion and 
dislike. Before I had finished my meal new 
clothes were being got ready for me out of 
Shahbaz Khan’s stores, so that I was speedily 
rigged anew from head to foot; and not that 
alone, but rugs and blankets and provisions 
were brought and packed; each of these dark 
Samaritans vying with each other in being of 
service. And as at dawn the long train moved 
off, headed by the big bull whose curiosity 
had been the cause of my rescue—angry still, 
with much throaty gurgling and grinding of 
teeth—the chief, before mounting his riding 
camel, shook me by the hand and put into 
it two one-pound notes, listening the while 
silently to my heartfelt thanks. Tien said he, 
speaking very slowly, but in good English : 

‘Fare thee well, my brother! Evilly hast 
thou been entreated. Maybe in days to come 
thou shalt meet thine enemy and repay him 
with usury the ill he hath worked upon thee. 
Then—what saith thine own Scripture—eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth? And as for thanks, 
thou owest me none. “Succour the afflicted 
and distressed, whether by reason of hunger or 
by reason of thirst or of wounds; those that 
fall into the hands of robbers and are left 
empty by the wayside, the poor and the 
friendless. So shall it be with thee hereafter.” 
Thus commandeth our Prophet. In his name— 
the name of Allah the All-Merciful—fare thee 
well!’ 

And so saying, that Christian and gentleman 
—as I understand the meaning of these words 
—swung on to his camel and made off after 
his people, leaving me full of gratitude and 
wonder for such charity as assuredly few, if 
any, of my own colour would have shown me. 

Feeling still sore and weak, I walked up to 
the site of our old camp, where a big heap of 
stuff yet smouldered amongst the poles and 
boughs of the dining-place. In it I recognised 
portions of my tent and blankets; also the 
shaft-rope, burnt nearly to tinder. With gra- 
tuitous cruelty and meanness, Ormon had evi- 
dently thrown all my little possessions on the 
fire—the pocket-book containing the few trea- 
sured home-letters and photographs; the tin 
case with certificates and discharges; comb and 
brush, towels, &c. And I swore as I poked 
about the pile that, if ever I got the chance, I 
would not forget my friend Shahbaz Khan’s 
injunction respecting repayment with usury. 

On the spot where my tent had been pitched 
I found, however, a small folding looking-glass 
and a copy of Monte Christo that had been 
amongst my belongings. Opening the former, 
I started back in dismay at what I saw. The 
peaked beard I wore was flecked with white 
spots here and there, whilst one side of my 
moustache was altogether white, the other gray ; 
and dabs of white showed on my thick black 
hair like patches of paint. It was long before 
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I mustered courage to look again; and I really 
believe that this wound to my vanity touched 
me more nearly than the murderous treachery 
of my mate and the loss of the gold. You see, 
I was young, and generally thought good-look- 
ing; and to suddenly know myself disfigured 
—spotted like a native cat—gave me a sore 
shock. Perhaps this matter accounted partly 
for the compassionate gaze I had noticed in 
the dark eyes of my friends, the camel-people 
yonder; for no man seeing me but might well 
guess that the bleaching had been sudden and 
recent, inasmuch as no person in his senses 
would grow hair in such piebald fashion on lip 
and chin. Without a doubt, now must I go 
clean shaven for the rest of my days—a prospect 
that was far from pleasing to me. But now to find 
the author of all this misfortune, or at least to 
raise the hue-and-cry after him over the whole of 
Northern Queensland! So, stiff and sore though 
I was, I set forth on my sixty-mile tramp to 
Jubilee, the nearest township. But, what with 
new boots, cut feet, and the heat and reaction 
consequent on my mad fit in the shaft, I made 
but a very poor stage that day; nor, un- 
accustomed to walking, did I do much better 
on the next one. And it was quite a week 
before I entered Jubilee. Here my first pro- 
ceeding was to report in full to the police, of 
whom there were a sergeant, three troopers, and 
a black tracker. Then I bought a razor, and 
nearly cut my throat during my first essay at 
shaving. 

The police were confident of soon laying their 
hands on Ormon ; and they scoured the country 
far and wide, besides setting the wires to work 
wherever possible. But a fortnight passed and 
no news could be heard of him. 

‘ He’s gone out back,’ said the sergeant ; ‘right 
away across into the Territory. But I’ve sent 
word to the S.A. police, and they’re all on the 
watch for the beggar. You'll see him swing yet, 
my lad, if you'll only have a little patience.’ 

All very fine ; but my money was done, and 
I must get work or starve—there being no 
Shahbaz Khans amongst the Jubilees that I 
could see. So I started off for the coast, stone- 
broke, but hopeful of finding a job somewhere 
on the road. But it seemed that Amos Ormon 
had taken all my luck as well as my gold with 
him. Always 1 was just too late or a con- 
siderable time too soon. And everywhere, as 
I passed, I made vain inquiries respecting a 
stout, red-headed, fair-moustached man, with 
three or four horses. Nobody had heard of or 
seen him; and it was almost as if the earth 
had swallowed him the day he rode away from 
the burning camp on Wild Horse Creek. Every- 
where, to those of the police who had not already 
received particulars—and they were few and far 
between, at isolated outposts—I told my story. 
Thus, swagging along from station to station, 
township to township, I had at least the poor 


satisfaction of knowing, when I finally reached the 
sea at Cardwell, that I had made Queensland too 
hot to hold any ordinary man answering to the 
description of my late mate. In my own mind, 
however, I was pretty well convinced that, long 
ere this, he was in one of the southern colonies, 
if not out of the country altogether. A most 
excellent bushman, with four horses, all good of 
their kind, arms, ammunition, and money, he 
could, in that lost week, have crossed by back 
tracks and unobserved to any point of the 
compass he wished. He neither drank nor 
gambled ; also I knew, from stray words let fall 
in his less dour moments, that he was a man who, 
like many professional miners, had travelled far 
and wide in the practice of his calling, deeming 
no spot too distant, no hardship too great, when 
once the magic voice of gold reached him across 
seas and deserts, fever-stricken lands, and hos- 
tile tribes. And still, in spite of all, I thought 
we might yet meet again. Meanwhile the first 
fierce desire of vengeance had calmed down to a 
steady glow, burning always brightly and endur- 
ingly, but yet not absorbing my mind to the 
exclusion of aught else. 

And ever as the years went by in varying 
fortune, mostly poor, some sudden turn or look 
about a man passed in a crowd, the sight of a 
red shock of hair, the sound of a deep, slow- 
speaking voice, now and again enabled me to 
feel in quickening pulse and thickened breath 
that if ever the moment of reckoning arrived 
the payment would be heavy, the creditor 
pitiless. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR SINCLAIR AND HIS SERVANT. 


S I said before, since the day, now 
seven years ago, that my mate had 
left me to die at the bottom of 
the shaft on Wild Horse Creek, 
Fortune had been far from kind to 

me. Fora time I had followed the sea; then, 

leaving it, 1 went on to the diggings again— 
west to Coolgardie, outside to New Guinea and 

Sud Est ; but never more than making a living, 

and not too good a one at that. 

And at last, stranded in Brisbane, I had 
shipped as quartermaster on a small London 
barque called the Ulundi that had put in for 
some repairs on a passage from Foo-Chow to 
Melbourne, with tea. From the latter we went 
to Colombo, thence to Port Elizabeth in South 
Africa, taking a cargo of coffee ; loaded wool at 
the port; and had now come round to Cape- 
town to fill up for home, As we lay in the 
bay, under the shadow of the mighty rock, 
our topsails loose, and cable up-and down, the 
captain was growling to the mate about the 
non-appearance of a passenger. 
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‘Why the deuce,’ the old man was saying, | points each way. In light and moderate winds 
‘can't he go home, like any other decent body, | 
in one of the mail-boats! I hate passengers— | 


‘specially in a ship that ain't meant for ‘em. 
He’s bringin’ his servant, too, the agents tell 
me—as big a swell as his master, I suppose.’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied the mate, taking his cue; ‘and 
the saloon ’s chock-a-block with luggage, and the 
lazarette with private stores—cases o’ wine and 
provisions till further orders) Must be well in, 
whoever he is. Do you know anything about 


him, sir?’ 


‘ Party the name o’ Sinclair,’ replied the captain | 


testily. ‘Oneo’ those gold and diamond fellows, 


like Brown and Healy and that lot. Gammons | 


he wants a long sea-trip for his health. One 
comfort—the agents made him pay through the 


nose. I'd take his passage-money cheerfully for | 


two years’ wages.’ 

As he finished speaking a small steam-launch 
left the shore and was soon alongside. There 
were only two men in her, and as they came up 


the gangway I had a good view of them. The | 


she was all her time trying to slip off or up in 
the most aggravating fashion. No matter how 
closely you watched her, she ’d best you sooner or 
later. Going along quiet and steady at half-a- 
spoke or so each way, you'd think that at last 
youd found out her soft side and could afford 
to let your eye leave the card for a moment. 
Then all at once you ’d feel her swing away from 
under you as her head fell off three or four points 
or came rushing up into the wind; and then 
the fun was only beginning. Gentle helm she 
took no more notice of than a bolting horse with 
the bit broken. Hard up, hard down, and her 
head spinning as if ona swivel in wild dartings to 
one side and the other for five and ten minutes, 
was the rule before she could be induced to come 
to her course again. The officers swore, and so 
did the helmsman ; but, unless new to the vessel, 


the former never volunteered an exhibition of 


first was a stout, portly, clean-shaven, dark-haired | 


customer, dressed all in white, wearing a diamond 
ring on his finger and diamond studs in the stiff 


shirt that ran into the blue silk cummerbund | 
around his waist; tanned shoes, cut low, show- | 
ing red silk socks, Panama hat, and a big cigar | 
completed the outfit. The other carried a port-_ 


manteau, and was a youngish-looking Malay— 
evidently the servant. 

‘Stinkin’ nigger!’ muttered the skipper, sight- 
ing the latter, as he walked to the break of the 
poop and bawled, ‘Heave away there, for’ard! 
Sheet home as soon ’s the anchor’s off the bottom. 
Steward, show Mr Sinclair to his berth.’ 


Meanwhile the latter leaned against the quarter- | 


deck capstan, puffing at his cigar, and shaking 
his hands—which had become soiled by the man- 
ropes—as a cat does wet paws. But now the 
steward advanced, ul] deferential smiles and 


j 


their steering. There are few things at sea 
more perilous or heart-breaking than a thoroughly 
bad-steering ship. Thus the Ulundi seldom kept 
her company, fore or aft, two successive voyages. 

Naturally, being at the wheel so much, I saw 
a good deal of Mr Sinclair. For hours he would 
lie in his deck-chair alongside the binnacle, some- 
times reading a trashy ‘ yellow-back,’ but oftener 
pondering, with brooding, light-blue eyes fixed on 
vacancy, and a long, thin-lipped line of mouth 
tight shut. Early in the passage he and the 
captain had concluded not to suit each other, 
and now seldom spoke. To the officers a curt no 


_ was his only greeting. He smoked incessantly 


inquiries, as befitted one with handsome tips in | 
view, aud the three left the deck as I went to | 


the wheel; whilst under jib and staysail the 
ship's head fell off, topsails were sheeted home, 
fore and main tacks boarded, and sheets brought 
aft, and the Ulundi, with the wind no more than 
free, stood out of Table Bay into the great 
Atlantic. 

Very few vessels of the Ulundi’s size can 
afford to carry quartermasters. But then, very 
few vessels steered as atrociously as she did. 


the most expensive cigars, but I never saw him 
offer anybody one. Waited upon hand and foot 
by his Malay, Ali, his slightest wish seemed tu 
be forestalled, his least want understood. 

Of course, the Ulundi being the daisy she was 
to steer, I had little time to study faces, or any- 
thing else besides my helm, Still, as day after 
day that wrinkled, naked, impassive countenance 
met my eye, there seemed a curious, uncomfort- 
able familiarity in it that grew upon and puzzled 
me mightily, in addition to spoiling my steering 
as much as was possible, ‘Thus, being pre- 


| occupied, and letting the barque go off on her 
| capers much more than usual, I one day, for 


almost the only time, lost all control over her. 
Mr Sinclair, as he watched the wheel and the 
ship’s head alternately, seemed interested in the 
play, and stared hard at me as I swore under 


my breath, whilst the skipper stood grimly and 


Time after time her owners had attempted | 


to remedy the defect, but to no purpose. 
Whether, amongst a dozen other assigned 
causes, there was something wrong with her 
lines ; whether the foremast was too far for’ard, 
or the mizzen too far aft, mattered little; the 
fact remained that she steered like a driven 
turkey after sundown. In heavy wintry weather 
off the Horn it took two men sweating in their 
ehirtsleeves to keep her within a handful of 


silently by, until, after an exciting ten minutes, 
I brought the beast to her course again. Then, 
turning to me, the old man remarked sorrow- 
fully, ‘Well, Davies, it’s the first time I ever 
knew her to get away so badly with you.’ 

At the mention of my name I saw our passen- 
ger start slightly and give me a steady, searching 
glance from his cold blue eyes as he half-rose 
from the chair that, taken up with the struggle 
between ship and helm, he had turned round 
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facing the wheel. As I met his gaze a strange 
notion took hold on me; and over those thin, 
cruel lips I drew, in my mind’s eye, a heavy 
curve of flaxen moustache ; in lieu of the black 
hair I placed a coarse, red shock ; took furrows 
out of the forehead, seams out of the full cheeks, 
crow’s-feet away from the temples, and Ormon 
the Gulfer stood before me. The next moment I 
laughed the idea to scorn as I watched him lie 
back in his chair and motion to Ali to come 
with cigars and soda and whisky. To my 
astonishment, as the Malay mixed the drink, 
his master pointed to me, saying in his deep 
voice, ‘Take it, quartermaster. It’ll do you 
good after that tussle. She’s as bad to hold as 
a buckin’ brumby.’ 

As he spoke an undefinable something in the 
manner and tone of him, no less than the bush 
allusion, thrilled me through and through, making 
suspicion leap hot to my heart again as I waved 
the proffered glass aside and bent eyes I felt 
growing fierce and eager upon the compass. 

‘ Against the rules, eh?’ said Mr Sinclair in- 
differently, as the mate explained. ‘Oh, all 
right. Only it’s such a picnic steerin’ this 
bitch of a ship that I thought you might make 
an allowance.’ 

The mate—a quiet, elderly man—frowned and 
moved away without reply; whilst, my relief 
appearing, I gave up the wheel and went 
for’ard for a think and a smoke. 

But I could come to no solid conclusion except 
that a fancied resemblance might, if I was not 
careful, get me into trouble. Still, with it all, 
there was a persistent, haunting feeling at my 
heart that my quest was ended, my quarry 
marked down; and, to strengthen this almost 
certainty, I noticed, to my secret joy, that, when 
my wheel came round again, Sinclair, whilst 
pretending to be absorbed in a book, was fur- 
tively studying me, feature by feature. I 
managed, however, to look as_ stolidly uncon- 
cerned as any other man might have done ; 
nor did the doubting frown escape me with 
which he at last finished his scrutiny and 
turned to his reading in earnest. Something, 
I supposed, in voice or feature—called up by 
the name, perhaps—must have struck him for a 
moment as familiar. His doubts, however, were, 
I fancied, only partially set at rest. Still, it 
would have been strange if in the gaunt, brown- 
faced, middle-aged man, with hair almost white, 
he should have recognised anything of the 
bearded, fresh-coloured, new-chum sailor he had 
robbed and left to die so miserably in the 
Australian bush, Nor could he have been 
expecting any resurrection of the kind; and 
here I, of course, held the advantage over him, 
being ever on the watch. Nor did I trouble my 
mind as to his motives in disguising himself—if 
such had really been his idea. Men, especially 
as they grow older, often shave clean ; and as for 
the hair, when I remembered how Ormon the 


Gulfer used to dress it, and soap it, and en- 
deavour vainly to darken and force it into some. 
kind of shape, I was not surprised that when 
able to afford a wig he should have done so, 
And, indeed, as a matter of fact, he was now a 
far better-looking man than he had been seven 
years ago, to say nothing of the added con- 
sequence given to his bearing by the wealth 
that he evidently possessed. Still, could that 
glossy, black headpiece, consorting none too 
well with the light brows and pale-blue eyes, 
be a wig? By no stretch of imagination, how- 
ever, could I conceive of that flaming, tur- 
bulent, crimson shock submitting to any dye, 
no matter how powerful. However, I thought 
I should soon be able finally to solve that puzzle. 
Meanwhile a fact accidentally came to my know- 
ledge that helped not a little towards converting 
belief into stubborn certainty. 

Being at the wheel one night when the second 
mate was relieving the chief, and the former 
appearing almost before the bell had ceased 
striking, the mate remarked jokingly, ‘ Now, 
that’s the smartest relief I believe I ever had! 
What’s the matter? Killed anybody in your 
time, and can’t sleep for thinking about it, 
eh?’ 

‘No; but I believe that infernal passenger's 
conscience is troubling him. The beggar’s grind- 
ing his teeth all night long,’ replied the second 
mate wrathfully. ‘I never heard such a row in 
my life. I’m going to ask the old man to let me 
change into another berth. Ugh! You listen 
to him as you go by. It’s just like a fellow 
chewing gravel.’ 

And as he spoke I seemed myself to hear the 
horrible grating noise again, as many a night 
I had heard it proceeding from the tent on the 
banks of Wild Horse Creek. The very next 
day I was present at an altercation between the 
steward and Ali. 

‘Allus water, water, water he’s a-wantin’, 
quartermaster,’ said the former, appealing to me. 
‘Sez his boss can’t do without lots o’ water. 
Well, all I knows is, I’ve been wi’ passengers 
afore this—swells an’ toffs among ‘em, too ; but 
I’ve never seed ’em forced to wash their ‘ead 
an’ ’ands an’ face a dozen times a day, to say 
nothin’ o’ baths without number. Why, the 
condenser ’s kep’ agoin’ for nothin’ else.’ 

Here was another trait retained by the Amos 
Ormon I remembered. Still, there were prob- 
ably more people than one in the world who 
ground their teeth in sleep and cultivated an 
inordinate fancy for washing themselves, 

Ali was Capetown bred and born, and had, 
T found, been not long in his present employ. 
He was a smart young fellow of about twenty, 
and particularly expert at grooming his master, 
an operation that took up a good deal of his 
time through the day. For me, as it happened, 
he had a particular regard, because more than 
once at the beginning of the passage I had 
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interfered—remembering my obligations to men 
of colour—between him and certain of the crew 
who, after the manner of their kind, thought 
that anything black was made to be knocked 
about. Thus Ali was grateful, and would, I 
thought, answer a simple question I meant 
presently to put to him. 

During the day all hands had been busy 
seraping paint off the front of the poop, and 
giving it a priming coat of red, preliminary to 
a final dressing of white. 

And when, as, in the first dog-watch, I sat 
smoking on the after-hatchway, and Ali came 
hurrying past bearing a great can of hot water, 
I stopped him and abruptly said, ‘Ali, what's 
the colour of the boss’s head when his wig’s 
off?’ he first gasped in surprise, then showed 
all his white teeth in an appreciative grin, and 
silently pointed to the paint glowing with a 
fine flare of red in the sun. I was thoroughly 
satisfied. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘ULUNDI.’ 


LL this time the Ulundi had been 


making more or less erratic head- | 


way, mostly with light south-east 


winds, until she got well over | 


towards the South American coast. 


crew worked well together, and the provisions 
were above the average. 


when a moustache grew there. And often, 
watching him, I noted several little «familiar 


mannerisms that, had I needed additional proof, - 


would have been of value. But I was long ago 
satisfied. Once or twice I fancied, when his 
eyes met mine, that I detected something like 
speculation in their cold, shallow depths, as of 
one struggling with some half - formed, elusive 
memory of feature that perhaps, as I had 
thought before, the similar name and avocation 
of his victim had called into existence. In vain 
I racked my brains for some feasible project 
that should bring us face to face and alone, 
with no one to interfere when the row began. 
I could think of nothing. And then Providence 
took a hand in the game. 

In making this remark it must be understood 
that I mean nothing irreverent. I am getting 
an old man now, and doubtless some of the 
loose sailor speech of earlier days still hangs 
about me—at least, so the friends and relations 
who found me out when my luck turned are 
always telling me; but so far as His name is 
concerned I have in my wildest talk been 
more careful than most seamen. 

In about twenty degrees south, then, one day 
it came on to blow heavily from the south- 
west, with a sea gradually getting up of a size 
one might expect perhaps off the Cape or 
across the Southern Ocean, but hardly in the 
Trades, or what ought to have been the Trades. 
Presently, with an ever-falling glass, the wind 


| hauled astern, and, under a couple of lower 
Apart from the steering trouble, she was a | 
good little ship enough to be in; officers and | 


| hove to. 
Perhaps out of the | 


whole ship's company I was the only really | 


unhappy man, pondering as I did night and 
day on some means of paying Amos Ormon 
what I owed him, and seeing no chance. 

I don’t think I wanted to kill him; but I 
certainly did want to get a bit level—make 
him feel something of the pain and agony he 
had caused me, and—yes, decidedly—force him 


to disgorge my seven hundred pounds, with liberal | 
| ing her bows down as it was, and doing far 

But for al] the prospect I could see of doing | 
anything of the kind, I might as well never | 


interest added. 


have discovered him. All day long, with inter- 
vals for meals and groomings, he would lie in 
his chair thinking, reading, and speaking to no 
one but Ali. Such an unsocial customer had 
he proved himself, together with a tendency 
to insult coarsely both captain and officers, 
that they had practically sent him to Coventry— 
rather, it would seem, to his satisfaction. He 
smoked incessantly, drank a good deal of light 
wine, but never sufficient to be overcome by it ; 
and at times, leaving his chair, he would pace 
the deck for an hour or two, pausing now and 
again to thoughtfully finger his upper lip, as I 
had on many an occasion seen him do in camp 


topsails and a foresail, her captain ran the 
Ulundi before it when she ought to have been 
But he had left that too late, and 
was now frightened to attempt it. So, with 
two men at the wheel, bareheaded, the sweat 
raining off them, and every muscle strained to 
the thrusting spokes, the barque raged along, 
nosing wildly a eouple and three points to 
each side of her course, and kept at that only 
by dint of downright hard bullocking. 

Early in the afternoon the gale increased 
almost to a hurricane, and it became evident 
that the foresail would have to come off, keep- 


more harm than good. It was a big sail, and 
for a long time all hands fought at it without 


| avail. Even the cook and the steward had 


volunteered and were on the yard. One minute, 
watching from the weather helm where I stood, 
it would appear to be conquered ; then, all of 


| a sudden, the great breadths of hard, wet canvas 


would thunder out from under the men’s grasping 
fingers and shake the barque in every timber 
of her. Nor did we dare to luff and touch 
her up, and thus spill the sail, or keep away, 
as one might do in a decent-steering ship. 
Give the Ulundi a point, and one never knew 
when she’d stop; and with such a sea as 
rolled its mountainous crests astern of us, all 
our efforts went to keep her stern to it. 
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Close to the wheel, anxiously glancing now 
at the compass, now at the great spar dotted 
‘thick with clawing, straining bodies, stood the 
captain and the mate. The second mate was 
already aloft. Of Sinclair nothing was to be 
seen ; but, poking above the half-closed hood of 
the companion, I caught a glimpse of Ali’s face 
quite green with fear. And still the foresail 
flapped and thundered, whilst the Ulundi shot 
up one big comber and rushed down another 
all a-smother with foam and water up to the 
coamings of her hatches, and lying over so 
heavily at times as to dip her port foreyard- 
arm. 

‘They want more beef up there!’ shouted 
the captain suddenly. ‘Quartermaster, you 
and Hendricks had better run along and give 
’em a hand, or that cursed sail ’l] never come in ;’ 
and so saying, he stepped to the weather side 
of the wheel, whilst the mate gripped the lee 
spokes, 

Hendricks—an ordinary seaman picked up at 
Capetown, and my lee helinsman—ran for’ard, 
very glad to get away, for the sight of those 
roaring walls of water towering over his head 
had been making him sick with fear, and during 
the last hour his eyes had been constantly 
turned over his shoulder. 

If I could help doing so I never went aloft 
in oilskins ; thus, as I clawed along the weather 
deck, I paused for a minute in front of the 
house that we quartermasters shared with the 
carpenter and the sailmaker, to take off coat 
and overalls and throw them inside. Hendricks 
was already in the fore-rigging. Suddenly I 
heard a terrible cry, and, looking up through 
the blinding spray and foam that arched over 
the ship from wind’ard, I saw a most shocking 
sight. Once more the foresail had escaped and 
was thundering and bellying with cannon-like 
explosions from a yard that tossed crazily to 
and fro, held only by the lifts and braces. The 
great iron truss or crane securing it to the 
mast had carried away; and even as I stared 
the big sail and its yard swung round to the 
wind, lifts and braces snapped like threads 
under the tremendous pressure, and the next 
moment the spar and its human freight were 
blown away like an insect-covered twig into the 
seething cauldron to leeward. 

Probably the yard snapped the forestay ; for, 
whilst I gazed, there was a dreadful crashing of 
timber, as the foremast with all its spars and 
yards fell fair over the forecastle-head in one 
great heap of ruin. Instinctively turning aft, as 
I felt the ship stop almost dead, I saw a huge 
black-green water-mountain hanging over the 
stern, and under its shadow the captain and the 
mate, still at the wheel, with their faces turned 
back and upwards as if fascinated. Then, just 
as the avalanche descended, I bolted into the 
little house, closed the door, and throwing my- 
self into a lower bunk, clung to the stanchions 


with might and main. Another second, and I 
heard the thunder of the great comber aft, 
mingled with the crashing of more spars; then, 
with a burst, the water was upon me, and I was 
choking and stifling under, it seemed, tons of it. 
Thinking I must be overboard, I let go my grip, 
rose, and grabbing something else, presently 
found my head clear, and that I was hanging 
on to one of the iron girders forming the 
framework of the house roof. The water had 
made a clean sweep right through it, in at one 
end, out at the other; and as I drew myself 
up, panting and exhausted, I saw that the 
Ulundi was ahulk. Main and mizzen masts had 
snapped off just below top and topmast cross- 
trees respectively, and gone clear of the hull. 
Big seas broke inboard amidships and for’ard, 
for she had slewed round to the wind, and 
her after-part was comparatively clear of water. 
Clinging as I was to the iron frame of the 
roof, my situation was precarious, and, watching 
my chance, I dropped down and crawled aft 
amongst an indescribable mess of gear and 
ship's furniture, which, washing about fiercely, 
gave me no end of trouble to get through. The 
poop ladders were gone, of course, but I managed 
to clamber up there without them. To my sur- 
prise, I found the skylight and companion intact ; 
but wheel, binnacle, boats, and all else were 
swept away, the davits of the latter being 
twisted like corkscrews. The port mizzen rig- 
ging lay across the deck ; but the shrouds had 
gone in the eyes on each side of the mast-head 
and let all the spars float clear off. The same 
thing, apparently, had happened at the main, 
for the big barrel of it stood up naked to the 
splintered summit, whilst its rigging swam in 
long black trails empty to leeward. To my 
delight, I saw that the gale had blown itself out, 
for the lowering sun was trying to peer through 
ragged drifts of wrack, and eyes of blue dotted 
the sky here and there. The wreck, too, rode 
high ; and, though a big sea still ran, 1 fancied 
she was tight. For’ard there was a tremendous 
raffle of spars and gear now washing along on 
each bow, but I could hear no bumping. 

So oceupied had my mind been with the 
dreadful catastrophe and the suddenness of it 
that I had completely forgotten all about Sinclair 
and Ali. Indeed, 1 had taken it for granted 
that I was the sole survivor on the Ulundi. 
But now I recollected that the others were 
probably below, and that if they had stayed 
there they might still be alive. Finding the 
hood of the companion jammed, I was forced to 
get on to the quarterdeck before I could enter 
the saloon. 

The ship had a heavy list, making me 
think some of her dead-weight below had shifted. 
The light was dim as 1 stepped over the wash- 
boards, up to my knees in water, and groped 
my way carefully along, holding on to the table, 
and with all sorts of stuff washing against my 
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legs in response to the sharp, jerky motion of 
the hull. 

Seeing that the decanters were still in the 
swinging tray, I took a long drink out of the 
first one to hand. It proved to be brandy, and 
did me good. Then I shouted aloud; but, save 
the creaking and complaining of the barque’s 
timbers that filled the whole place, I could hear 
nothing. Suddenly, as she gave a heavy lurch, 
some soft object washed up from leeward and 
was blocked against me by the backward roll. 
Stooping, I caught hold of it, and up popped 
poor Ali’s black face—a nasty sight. But the 
spirit had put heart into me, and I made shift 
to drag the body on to the table, the head, 
meanwhile, lolling unnaturally, as if hung on 
hinges—a thing that made me sure the neck 
was broken. Had his master met a similar fate ? 
I wondered, as I looked anxiously about me. 
But the dusk had come; and, for all I could 
see, there might be another body washing about 
to leeward or stuck amongst the furniture. So, 
making back to the pantry, I got a box of 
matches, and after a lot of trouble lit the big 
lamp that hung from the deck over the saloon 
table. Then, seeing nothing, I tried the door 
of the berth I knew to be Sinclair’s. But it 
would not open, feeling not as if locked, but 
rather as if some heavy mass were against it. 
In the pantry I had noticed a nearly new toma- 
hawk used by the steward for opening cases. 
Getting this, I attacked the upper panels of the 
door, and soon had a hole big enough to put my 
head in. It was too dark, however, to make 
out anything. But imagining I heard a groan, 
I went to work again, and after a while had a 
space chopped down right to the obstruction, 
that I now felt to be a great, heavy chest, which, 
fetching ’way, had effectually blocked the door 
from the inside. By the light of the saloon 
lamp I could see, as I stepped through the breach 
on to the box, a spacious, well-furnished cabin, 
with, right in front of me, an empty swinging- 
cot ; a handsome wardrobe stood along one side, 
its doors wide open, displaying much clothing 
that shaped out fantastically to the list of the 
ship. As I stared around, a groan, apparently 
under my feet, made me jump. It was dark 
just there, and striking one of my long wax- 
vestas and looking down, I beheld a ghastly 
face glaring full at me out of senseless eyes 
whose whites, showing horribly, sent my memory 
flashing away to the fixed regard of the crows 
on the windlass barrel at Wild Horse Creek, 
what time they gloated over me in aunticipa- 
tion. The body lay on its back, with both 
legs jammed between the big chest and the door. 
The head, I saw, as I gazed till the match burned 
my fingers, was covered with a crop of vivid red 
hair cut close to the skull, whilst along the 
upper lip grew a curve of white bristles—testi- 
mony to the lack of Ali’s razor. All the colour 
had gone from the face, leaving it pallid and 


shrunken, and for a minute I thought the man 
was dead. But asI struck another match and 
lit the cabin lamp he groaned and beat his one 
free hand on the floor; the other hand and arm 
seemed doubled up beneath him. There, then, 
at last, was my enemy, brought to book through 
no effort of mine, and apparently in a very sorry 
plight. And, strange to say, as I stood there 
and looked down at him, crippled, helpless, 
almost dead, all that desire of vengeance nursed 
so carefully through the years vanished, leaving 
in its stead merely a weak sensation of pity. 
This struck me as curious and disappointing. 
But without pausing to analyse my emotions, I 
threw all my strength into the endeavour to pull 
the chest away from the sufferer’s legs. I might 
as well have tried to move the ship. In vain 
I tugged and pulled ; the thing never budged an 
inch. Resting after one of these attempts, I 
was startled by a voice saying, ‘You'll never 
do it, Frank, without a lever.’ 

Looking round, I saw that life had come into 
Ormon’s eyes and a little colour into his face ; 
saw also that he knew me for his old mate. 

‘Both my legs are broken, I think,’ he went 
on presently. ‘I was trying to get out when I 
heard the row on deck, and that cursed box 
broke its lashings and pinned me here. Where’s 
Ali? And what’s happened ?’ 

As I lifted his head and gave him to drink of 
brandy and water, I answered him briefly, and 
then made my way on deck for something to 
help me to move the chest. Both wind and sea, 
I found, had gone down a lot. The night was 
clear, with stars; and as I threw a swift glance 
round the horizon, my eye caught the loom of 
a dark mass on the port quarter that looked 
uncommonly like land. But I was in a hurry; 
and luckily coming across one of the long hand- 
spikes that used to stand in a rack around the 
mizzenmast, I returned, and by aid of it and 
strenuous effort, at last prised the box away 
sufficiently to allow of my drawing Ormon from 
between it and the door, shocked to perceive as 
I did so that not only were splintered bones 
projecting through the skin just above one knee, 
but that the other leg also seemed terribly in- 
jured. He fainted as I pulled the mattress out 
of the cot and got him on it the best way [ 
could. Some more brandy revived him; but 
he was evidently suffering intense agony. Still, 
he insisted on my telling him how I had 
escaped from the shaft. And then, in words 
broken by gasps of pain, he said : 

‘I’ve had nothin’ but good luck since. Doi’t 
think I’m sorry, because I ain’t. It was my 
chance, and I took it. I’d do the same again 
to-morrow if it had to be done. Didn’t I tell 
you I’d make better use o’ the money than you 
could? I’m worth twenty thousand pounds 
to-day. Hard lines, though—ain’t it ?—gettin’ 
jammed by that infernal chest. It’s only quartz 
specimens from different claims I’m interested 
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in, and that I was taking home to float a few 
companies with. I told the fools to stow it 
in the hold, and they put it here instead. I 
knowed you some time ago; at least I had a 
good notion it was you, and of late was almost 
certain of it. Cursed if I don’t think I’m 
goin’ to croak this trip! I can feel cold creepin’ 
up me inside. Put your hand under my shirt 
and take out what you find there.’ 

Obeying him, I drew forth a small bag of 
wash-leather fastened to a gold chain he wore 
around his neck. It seemed to the touch full 
of different-sized pebbles. 

‘There’s between ten and twelve thousand 
pounds’ worth o’ diamonds there,’ he said 
faintly. ‘Take ’em; they’re yours. And 
they ’re honestly come by. Now open that desk 
and you'll find pen and ink and paper. Write 
that I, William Sinclair, of Johannesburg and 
Kimberley, leave you, Frank Davies, all shares, 
stock, and mining scrip, &c., that I’m possessed 
of. You might as well have it as any one else. 
Now let me try and sign it.’ And by a great 
effort he guided the pen along the letters of his 
name, and then fell back in another faint. 

The motion of the vessel was now much 
easier, owing not only to the sea having gone 
down, but because most of the forward wreckage 
had cleared itself, and thus allowed the bows 
to rise and fall freely. But still she rolled 
heavily enough to send the water and débris 
splashing up from leeward almost into the 
berth ; and from where I sat wiping the cold 
sweat off the dying man’s forehead I could see 
through the hacked and battered door dead Ali 
moving restlessly on the table under the lamp- 
light. 

Suddenly Ormon opened his eyes and ceased 
his stertorous breathing. Looking fixedly at 
me, he grinned and said slowly, ‘ Well, after all, 


I’m glad you got out o’ that hole. Such a 
chump as you was, to be sure! And what 
wouldn’t you do to me when you caught me, 
eh? And now you’ve got me proper—and I’ve 
made you! You’ll be all right,’ he continued 
faintly, as a tremor convulsed his limbs ; ‘I can 
hear ’em comin’ now.’ Raising his hand to his 
head, he felt the coarse bristly hair with a petu- 
lant frown on his face; and | turned to get the 
black wig I had noticed in an open case. But 
when I looked again the eyes were fixed and 
staring, the jaw fallen, the end arrived. 

Even as | covered his face I heard the sound 
of voices hailing, and, going on deck, found that 
the dawn had broken, and that close alongside 
lay a small steamer ; whilst not two miles away 
was a thickly-wooded island, with high up its 
sides a cluster of white houses. 

This turned out to be Fernando Noronha, 
the penal settlement of Brazil; and the steamer 
was the one that brought the convicts and 
soldiers their monthly supplies from the main- 
land. 

The Santa Anna-towed the Ulundi into Per- 
nembuco, whence, taking passage to London, I 
soon discovered that Ormon’s estimate as to the 
value of the diamonds was, if anything, under 
the mark. Realising on them, I proceeded to 
the Cape, and there also found that Mr William 
Sinclair’s name was well known as a lucky 
mining speculator on the Rand, where, although 
not a popular man, he was looked upon as a 
fair and capable one. And his investments 
were all genuine, solid, and realisable. Thus, 
after all, it will be seen that my mate atoned 
fully enough, after a fashion, for the theft of 
my luck and my gold, and without any neces- 
sity on my part for application of the lex 
talionis, as laid down by my good friend Shahbaz 
Khan—may his shadow never grow less ! 
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THE SILVER JOSS. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


YNTIL about five years ago the silver 
joss had occupied a conspicuous, if 
not exactly an honoured, position 
in the hall of Quarrendon Manor. 
It was, of course, an ugly thing, 
and therefore much esteemed as a 
curio. Besides, it had a history. It 
was distinctly an antique. A Lendon 
merchant in antiquities, who had once 
seen it at Quarrendon, had tried hard to buy it. 
Old Jeth Anjou, the master of Quarrendon, 
would have sold it to him like a shot if it had 
been his to sell. But it belonged to Hilary, his 
nephew, after having belonged to Hilary’s father, 
who had been a lieutenant on the Ramrod 
during the sack of the Summer Palace at Pekin 
in 1860; and Hilary had a profound regard for 
the mass of bullion. The young man was only 
waiting, he used to say, until he could afford to 
pay the cost of its transport to his chambers in 
the Middle Temple. 
a long time, for now, at the end of five 
years, he had made not a single step of im- 
portance towards the Woolsack, or even, indeed, 
towards a valuable acquaintance with metropoli- 
tan solicitors. 

Meanwhile ‘the idol’ (as the Quarrendon 
maids termed it) had been removed from the 
Manor hall to Mr Hilary’s own room. This had 
been done partly as a precaution by Hilary 
himself, and partly because, really, Jeth Anjou’s 
scowls at the precious antique, whenever he 
passed it, seemed calculated in time to develop 
into mania of a more aggressive kind. 

The joss’s modern history may be sketched in 
few words. The lieutenant had chanced to be 
confined to his ship on that memorable day 
when the available force on board the Ramrod 
was mustered to join in the burning and loot of 
the palace of the ‘Lord of Heaven and Earth.’ 
It was, as he growled repeatedly in his fever, 
a ‘ghastly nuisance.’ There was no knowing 
what luck was in store for his brother-officers. 
And he paid smail heed to Jim Tarver’s humble 
assurances that whatever he got should be 
Master Hilary’s, if Master Hilary would do 
him the kindness to let it be so. Jim Tarver 
was one of the marines on board the Ramrod, 
and he hailed from Quarrendon, where his father 
had employment on the Anjou estate. But 


CHAPTER L 


He seemed likely to wait | 


Lieutenant Anjou quite lost his momentary 
petulance when the others returned and showed 
him their treasures. These were of a most 
fascinating kind sumptuous silk garments ; 
ivories carved into the semblance of lace ; idols 
of jade and a variety of other materials, includ- 
ing silver; china of enchanting tints; as well 
as jewellery, quaint pseudo-scientific instruments, 
and much else. Hilary’s brother-officers were 
good fellows, and would not be satisfied except 
by a division of their spoil with him and the 
other unfortunates who had been held to the 
Ramrod by duty’s call. This was delightful 
But to Jim Tarver it did not seem enough. 

Jim Tarver had with great greed pounced 
upon the silver joss in a bizarre and beautiful 
little temple of the palace. It had been 
neglected, though with regret, by the French 
and certain British tars, who had already in- 
spected it, kicked it, tried to carry it off, and 
abandoned it for treasures of a more portable 
kind. It seemed to most of the men that they 
could do a deal better than burden themselves 
with this uncouth lump of stuff, which might 
not be silver after all. But so did it not seem 
to Jim Tarver. The instant he saw its squat 
form, he said to himself that it was the very 
thing to rejoice the lieutenant’s heart ; and so 
he put a rope round its short, thick neck, and 
passed the other end of the rope round his own 
waist. The joss weighed nearly a hundred- 
weight. Hence Jim soon wearied of lugging it 
he scarcely knew whither, and so he just sat 
down on its head and chewed tobacco until 
some of his mates came his way on their return 
to the ship. The four hours were nearly up. 
These worthy comrades, though their hands and 
pockets seemed choked with good things, yielded 
to Jim’s entreaties; and between them they 
dragged the joss in most humiliating mode to- 
wards one of the Ramrod’s boats. It was the 
proudest moment of Jim’s life when he hail d 
the lieutenant on deck and bade him gaze upon 
the idol. 

‘It’s for you, sir, axin’ your pardon,’ he said. 

Young Hilary accepted the gift. To be sure, 
he gave Jim a five-pound note for it, much 
against the seaman’s will. But it was obviously 
worth more than that at a time when silver was 
so much less common than it is now. 
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Honest Jim Tarver never saw Quarrendon 
again. They had to drop him over into the 
Yellow Sea shortly after his adventure with the 
idol. But when the lieutenant revisited his 
home he took the joss with him, and at Quar- 
rendon it had stayed ever since. In 1863 he 
married. That, his elder brother Jeth said, was 
a piece of monstrous imprudence, considering 
that he had little but his pay to live upon. 
Jeth had about £3000 a year in land, being the 
eldest son. The imprudence of marrying on 
these conditions was, however, as nothing to the 
calamity of his and his young wife’s sudden 
death two years later. That was how Jeth 
found himself saddled with Hilary the babe, 
plus the silver joss. The residue of the lieu- 
tenant’s estate went to pay debts, funeral ex- 
penses, and the like. 

To do him justice, Jeth Anjou, though a 
prodigious grumbler, was not a man to shirk a 
duty. Quite the contrary, indeed. He was in 
some respects a martyr to his conscience. It 
was his conscience, for instance, strengthened 
by a sense of family pride, that made him care 
for young Hilary, his nephew, as he would have 
cared for his own son, if he had ever married 
and begotten an heir. The boy went to Win- 
chester and New College ; and afterwards, having 
studied a little, was called to the Bar. The 
eminent counsel who subsequently accepted a 
hundred guineas that Hilary might, if he pleased, 
profit by his advice and society, did not pretend 
to be enthusiastic about his pupil’s abilities. 
Events seemed to prove that the eminent 
counsel was prudent in his reticence. Jeth 
Anjou of Quarrendon grumbled abominably 
at all this. Nevertheless, he paid Hilary his 
allowance of £300 per annum just the same. 
But he cursed the silver joss more and more 
whenever his steps led him into the temple 
of: fishing-rods, double-barrelled guns, boxing- 
gloves, and golf-clubs, in which it was now 
enshrined. 

Quite lately old Jeth’s moods had become 
very sulky indeed. His man could make 
nothing of them, and the maids expressed their 
fear of him. 

The fact was that the master of Quarrendon 
was suffering greatly from that all-too-common 
epidemic, agricultural depression. As if that 
was not enough, he had been lured into specu- 
lation, with the result that in nine cases out 
of ten comes to vex the speculator. The two 
complaints together had brought him well 
within sight of ruin, and that was why he 
had written an imperative letter to young Hilary 
in town, summoning him to Quarrendon, 

The barrister had just arrived, brown and 
spruce and hearty; the picture of a man in 
excellent health, in the prime of life, and with- 
out any worry of consequence enough to disturb 
either his digestion, his sleep, or his heart's 
‘action. 


Old Jeth was lean and yellow, wrinkled 
beyond his sixty odd years, and with the look 
of a hunted deer in his eyes. 

‘ Well, uncle,’ said Hilary gaily, ‘it’s always 
a pleasure to me to run down, but I can’t say 
I liked the tone of insistence in your letter. I 
hope to goodness nothing is the matter.’ 

Jeth pushed out his lips and lifted his brows. 

‘There’s nothing that isn’t wrong,’ he said 
sharply. ‘You’ve got to stand on your own 
feet henceforth.’ 

‘You mean’—and the barrister’s face now 
certainly showed some alarm—‘that you have 
had money losses ?’ 

‘Read that letter,’ said Jeth. 

It was a simple notification from some people 
in Throgmorton Street that the fortnightly 
account of Jeth Anjou, Esq., showed a balance 
on the wrong side of £2941, 14s. lld., and 
that they would be glad of his cheque for the 
amount. 

Hilary whistled. But he quickly recovered 
his presence of mind: 

‘I say, I never thought you would have been 
roped in like that. Still, it isn’t so very much.’ 

‘It’s been going on for three months,’ ex- 
claimed old Jeth, almost with a shout. He 
resented the need thus to explain matters to his 
nephew, who was dependent upon him, but he 
meant to go through with it, cost his spirit 
what it might. 

‘For three months ?” 

‘And neaily always the same. I’m an old 
fool; it’s as plain as the thumb on my hand. 
I’ll save you the trouble of saying so. I had 
to tell you, and I’ve told you. Quarrendon 
must come to the hammer, and there’s an end 
of it—and me. And now just get upstairs and 
dress for dinner, will you?’ 

‘Oh, bother dinner !—let that wait a bit,’ 
retorted Hilary. 

‘IT will not wait for dinner,’ cried old Jeth, 
thumping his hand on the Throgmorton Street 
letter. 

Now Hilary, though something of a butterfly, 
was not utterly spoilt by London life on an 
allowance. He realised his and his uncle’s 
position in its entirety. For himself this re- 
verse was bad, distinetly ; but for his uncle it 
was very much worse. Hilary was touched by 
the sudden recollection of all this soured, dis- 
illusioned old man had done for him. This 
very step that had brought him to ruin had, 
like enough, been taken on his behalf, as the 
family representative for the next generation. 

‘Dear old uncle,’ he said quietly, as he put 
his arm round Jeth’s neck, ‘let us feed first ; 
I’m frightfully ravenous. Well tind a loop- 
hole somehow, never fear. 1 reproach myself 
bitterly for not having done anything hitherto 
for Quarrendon.’ 

‘You're young yet,’ growled the old man, 
trying to wriggle away from his nephew. 
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‘I am eight-and-twenty, God forgive me!’ 
said Hilary. ‘ But,’ he added, with an assump- 
tion of levity, ‘I really have made some way of 
late. I dined with old Worstenleigh only last 
Yriday—his influence is incaleulable—and he 
dropped a sort of a hint. But there, do let me 
persuade you not to wear yourself out in this 
way. Close accounts with those folks—they ’re 
pestilent sharks, that’s what they are, and ought 
to be put down by act of parliament. And, by 
the way, come and see old Worstenleigh’s phiz. 
Ifis daughter gave it me with her own. It’s 
in my den. Come along; there’s time enough. 
It wouldn’t be such a mortal crime either if we 
didn’t dress, just for once in a way—just you 
and I. Come.’ 

Uncle Jeth yielded with a grunt. 

‘So Worstenleigh has a daughter, has he?’ 


he inquired, with a withered and rather plaintive | 


bit of a smile. 

‘No end of a daughter. 
if she’s anything, and’ 

‘I never had much taste for tall women, 
Hilary—not that I’m a judge, and I believe 
they ’re commonly supposed to be amiable.’ 

‘You believe! Now, I must say, uncle, your 
affectation of iguorance in such matters really 
amuses me.’ 

‘Your grandmother was small—your paternal 
grandmother, I mean. Does she want to marry 
you, this Miss Worstenleigh ?’ 

‘The saints forbid!’ cried Hilary. ‘No, no, 
uncle. You mustn’t jump to conclusions like 
that. She is a lady; therefore I pay her such 
poor attentions as I can. She is Worstenleigh’s 
only child ; therefore I endeavour to enlarge my 
ability to pay her such attentions as ladies love. 
But for marriage—that ’s quite another matter.’ 

‘I don’t follow you,’ said old Jeth. ‘Where 
is this portrait ?’ 

They were in the temple of the joss. In- 
stinctively, Hilary got between his uncle and the 
poor dumb idol. But he marked how the old 
man’s eyes turned towards it, and how the furrows 
on his brow deepened almost into ferocity as he 
eaught sight of it. It was an extraordinary 
thing, this craze of enmity in Jeth Anjou It 
was a rare illustration of the survival of an 
element of savagery and superstition in spite of 
all counter influences of civilisation for centuries. 

The master of Quarrendon glanced at the 
portrait. It did not interest him, however. 
There was no particular reason why it should, 
especially after Hilary’s explicit avowal that he 
did not intend to marry Miss Worstenleigh. 
He felt that the thing had served merely as a 
diversion. 

Having looked at it, he threw it down. 

‘I am going upstairs,’ he said, and he moved 
away quickly, as if to oppose any effort Hilary 
might make to detain him. But ere he went 
through the door his eyes yet again shot towards 
the joss, and his fingers might have been seen to 


She’s five feet ten 


close inwards, unconsciously, as if they were 
throttling something. 

Hilary noticed all. When his uncle had 
gone he turned and scrutinised his inherited 
treasure, with a forced smile. 

‘You, my friend,’ he said, as he took the 
squat nose between his fingers, ‘will have to go 
to the melting-pot, I very much fear. Dash it 
all! this zs disgusting news; but it must be 
faced. Poor old boy! . . . and poor little 
Amy! It will make a difference—there’s no 
doubt about that.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


77% N the evening of Hilary Anjou’s arrival 

(@m at Quarrendon Manor, an atmosphere 
of lively expectation was pervad- 
ing the old farm-house of Under- 
wood, little more than half a mile 
from Quarrendon. 

Jabez Tarver, the tenant of Underwood (he 
was rather more than that, for he held a first 
mortgage on the property for two thousand 
pounds), was brother to the Jim Tarver who had 
gone off as a sailor long ago, and found a 
moist grave in the Yellow Sea. A steady, shrewd 
fellow was this Jabez, and proud to be regarded, 
as he was, ‘a warm man.’ He had a family of 
two sons, as good a dame to look after the butter 
as ever man had, and a sort of relation (‘ niece’ 
he called her, and the lads called her ‘ cousin’) 
named Amy Grove. 

Now Amy Grove was the daughter of Jim 
Tarver’s widow by a second marriage. Jabez 
had helped Jim’s widow very materially after 
her husband’s death, until she married again. 
Later, when this second husband absconded to 
Australia, and died there, and the troubled woman 
also died, the farmer took up the little Amy, 
and ever since she had been as his own daughter. 

Amy was now a tall, tender-eyed, smooth- 
cheeked, gentle, and altogether charming maiden 
of nineteen. Every one loved her—at least it 
seemed so. Certainly her so-called cousins Ezra 
and David did, though in different ways. Ezra, 
the elder brother, yearned to have her for his 
wife. David, on the other hand, felt towards 
her as if she had been his sister. 

Both Jabez Tarver and Mrs Tarver asked for 
nothing better than that Providence should give 
Ezra his wish in this matter. Hitherto, it must 
be admitted, they had not had much encourage- 
ment; but, as they said, the girl was still young, 
and could scarcely be expected to know her own 
mind. Twice during the past year had Ezra im- 
petuously asked Amy to let him think she would 
be his wife when she was a little older; and 
twice had he been rebuffed. The girl had vouch- 
safed him no other reply than this: ‘I cannot, 
Ezra; I cannot, indeed.’ Her flaming cheeks 
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and the sorrow in her voice had not told 
Ezra very much. He put it all down (thanks 
to his mother, who might be supposed to know) 
tu virginal shyness, and meant to persevere. 
Nevertheless, he had begun to feel uneasy. 
Try as he might, he could not get Amy to look 
upon him with any except sisterly affection. 
This amply sufficed with David, but it was pro- 
found, heart-searing irritation to the elder brother. 

Once Mrs Tarver had interrogated Amy on 
the subject. 

‘My dear,’ she had said, ‘ you ’re growing into 
a buxom young miss. You mustn’t let the 
young men say what they please to you. I was 
married to your uncle at twenty, and there’s 
not a mite of reason why you shouldn’t get a 
husband as soon. How should you like that, 
my dear?’ 

But Amy had answered, crimson all over her 
pretty face : 

‘Please, don’t talk about it, aunty.’ 

‘Oh, but,’ Mrs Tarver had continued sturdily, 
‘that’s all stuff and nonsense. Men are men, 
and young women are young women; and mar- 
riage is just meant for every one. There’s Ezra, 
now—take him. He ’d mek a rare good husband ; 
there’s no flightiness about Ezra. Where he 
loves he’ll love always, and that’s the kind of 
man a woman would always hev if she could get 
him. There ain’t a many like Ezra, and he’s 
main fond of you, lovey ; there’s no denying it.’ 

So far the excellent woman had advanced well 
towards her purpose. But she was now quite 
nonplussed by a gush of tears from Amy’s gray 
eyes, and a half-restrained burst of sobs. 

‘Name of goodness, lovey, whatever’s the 
matter?’ she demanded, with much concern. 
Having had no daughters herself, and as a girl 
having been wholly free from abnormal heart 
action and hysterics, she did not know as much 
about girlish natures as might have been expected. 

But Amy had nothing to tell her in explana- 
tion of this terrifying show of sensibility. She 
could only rest her head on Mrs Tarver’s roomy 
shoulder and quietly have her sob out. And 
when it was over her aunt did not reopen the 
subject, for fear of bringing on the tears again. 
She was not half as wise as mést women. On 
consideration, she came to the amazing conclusion 
that the tears and sobs were the outward and 
visible (and audible) sign of the beginning of 
a proper—that is, a conjugal—affection for Ezra. 
She said so to her husband-—-who had no objec- 
tion—-and to Ezra himself. But Ezra was not 
so sure. He wished it might be so: that was 
all; and he determined that so desirable a for- 
tress as Amy’s heart should not be lost to him 
from backwardness in besieging it. 

All this time Amy’s young life had Hilary 
Anjou, and no one else, for its secret pivot. 
She thought of Hilary the first thing in the 
morning, and when she went to bed his face 
was with her to bless her. He loved her; he 


B 


had told her so again and again. That was 
enough for her. She wanted no one else’s love 
—at least not in that way. She would have 
felt her lips polluted had they been kissed by 
any other young man. 

It was, of course, shocking—this clandestine 
affection between these two. Yet neither of 
them so regarded it. Amy was the less likely 
of the twain to do this. How could that be 
shocking which warmed her life through and 
through, which filled her with noble thoughts 
and impulses, and which made her bright eyes 
more beautiful than ever with her secret sense 
of infinite happiness? As for Hilary, though a 
man of the world to some extent, he was a child 
in this matter. He never doubted that Amy 
would be his wife eventually, even as he never 
doubted that he would eventually be master of 
Quarrendon, with enough annual income to make 
it indifferent to him whether or no he got a firm 
footing in the courts of law. 

Ezra Tarver alone of those at Underwood had 
the least suspicion -how things stood between 
Amy and Hilary, and even he had no very good 
grounds for the fancy. He had noticed a certain 
look in Amy’s eyes, which was like a dagger in 
him, when Hilary was being discussed; and 
also he had remarked the ease of Hilary’s smile 
of greeting towards Amy when they chanced to 
meet. He would have given one of his little 
fingers to have acquired such an enchanting ease 
of manner. It did not occur to him that this 
simple trait could be the outcome of aught except 
a certain intimacy with Amy such as seemed 
denied to him. 

At about eleven o’clock that morning a tele- 
gram had come to the farm from Hilary Anjou. 
It had been despatched from Rugby station, and 
simply said that he (Hilary) would be at Quar- 
rendon in the evening, and towards eight o’clock 
hoped to be at Underwood ‘to see the pups.’ 

The young barrister had, during the last 
eighteen months, developed a remarkable pas- 
sion for St Bernard mastiffs. It was odd, yet 
true, that this passion was in its growth concur- 
rent with his other passion. His uncle Jeth 
hated dogs. What more natural than that 
Hilary should ask Jabez Tarver to give him a 
corner of his yard for his canine protégés? Jabez 
would have done more than that for ‘the young 
squire,’ as he boldly called him. 

Regularly, therefore, when he made his hurried 
flights from the Middle Temple to Quarrendon, 
he visited these delectable mastiffs; and as 
regularly he advised Jabez of his coming, either 
by letter or telegram. 

The thrifty farmer did not mind a letter about 
the dogs, but a telegram seemed to him a needless 
piece of extravagance; and he said so openly, 
both to his family and to Master Hilary. But 
he did not know what Amy knew—to wit, that 
a letter meant that she was to meet him at the 
third stile from Underwood across the fields to 
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Quarrendon ; whereas a telegram indicated the 
edge of a coppice just off the lane as the spot 
whereon he wished to take her once more to his 
heart, unseen of other human eyes than their 
own. 

This particular telegram had caused particular 
excitement at Underwood, because, as it hap- 
pened, the mastiff bitch Juno, who had recently 
given birth to four male whelps, seemed that 
morning very ill. She had been taken with 
convulsions. These fits recurred during the 
day, and, to Jabez’s consternation, towards five 
o'clock in the afternoon Juno gave up the 
ghost. 

‘I'll never know how to face Mr Hilary over 
it,’ the farmer said at tea-time. 

‘He must take his risks like other folks,’ 
remarked Ezra. ‘He ought to be beholden to 
you just the same.’ 

‘That,’ retorted the farmer severely, and with 
sublime disregard of reason, ‘is a nohow way 
of looking at things. Id liefer have lost one 
of the best rams.’ 

‘Well, well, Jabez, we must e’en make the 
best of it,’ said Mrs Tarver, with an audacious 
assumption of cheerfulness. ‘What can it be 
that brings him down so all of a sudden, I 
wonder? You didn’t hear no ill news of the 
old gentleman, any of you?’ 

No one had heard aught of the kind. But 
Ezra had his eyes on Amy Grove, and noticed 
with a miserable satisfaction that the girl was 
agitated. She looked fixedly into her tea-cup 
while Mrs Tarver was wondering about the 
young squire’s purposes, and her bosom rose 
and fell much faster than usual. 

At that moment Ezra Tarver might readily 
have been persuaded to commit a crime, and 
a very heinous crime to boot. 

It was for the sake of the puppies, therefore, 
that Hilary broke away from the Quarrendon 
dinner-table almost immediately after the meal. 
He had a plausible pretext in his cigar. 
Jeth Anjou did not smoke, and did not care 
for the society of tobacco. Wherefore Hilary 
had no sooner lit his weed than he strolled 
outside with a cap on his head, and, with his 
hands in his pockets, moved away more and 
more quickly towards the narrow lane that led 
by the coppice to Underwood. 

They soon met, these fond lovers ! 

Amy’s heart almost choked her with its sweet 
agitation when she caught sight of the head 
she loved so well. She could say nothing—only 
look up at him between smiling and crying for 
joy, and put her arms on his shoulders, while 
he clasped her to him with the simple words, 
‘Well, sweetheart 1’ 

Then he held her a little aloof while he 
searched her face with his keen eyes; and she 
on her part was content with this opportunity 
to see what effect time (that is, two months) 
had had upon him. 


They seemed well satisfied, these two, with 
their brief inspection of each other. 

‘More and more of a woman every time, little 
one,’ said Hilary gaily, as he kissed the happy, 
quivering lips again, and held his own lips 
towards Amy’s that they might have fair- 
play. ‘And always changed for *the better!’ 
he added. 

These last words urged the girl out of her 
silence, which was indeed the speechlessness 
of ecstasy. 

‘Oh Hilary!’ she whispered, and she hid 
her face against his breast. 

*“Oh Hilary!” Well, and what does that 
mean? Is it reproach, or appeal, or satiety, or 


what? Or is it the expression of your illimit- 


able wretchedness 1’ 

He knew it was not this last, of course. 
Amy’s eyes were so gloriously tell-tale. 

‘No,’ said the girl. ‘I am very, very happy ; 
but 

‘But! This is worse and worse. Never 
until to-night have I heard you use that 
infamous conjunction. It is the first “but” 
that has ever come between us. Do you realise, 
my darling, the seriousness of the situation 1’ 

The happy girl nestled her head against him, 
and wished the sun would stand still as it did 
in Joshua’s time. Then she half turned her 
face up to Hilary’s, and, with a fair wrinkle of 
doubt on her smooth brow, murmured : 

‘T have been thinking, Hilary, since you were 
here last, and I wonder—oh ! I wonder so much 
— if you are sure that you—care for me really.’ 

‘No. I don’t care for you,’ replied young 
Anjou, with quick assumed severity that 
was like a cruel pain to Amy. ‘I don’t care 
for you, I repeat. Care is a sickening sort 
of word. I thought we had settled all that 
long ago. Care for you, Amy!. There must 
be no word less torrid than “love” used be- 
tween us. I love you, Amy, better than ever, 
and it is my one prayer that this love may. 
never diminish. Is that enough for you, little 
glutton ?’ 

It must have been; for, although Amy said 
nothing in reply, she raised her face towards 
Hilary’s with irresistible sweetness. Once again 
they embraced passionately. 

Then, without warning, Hilary put his hand 
to his forehead and exclaimed : 

‘Amy, I ought to have acted differently. 
Confound it all! you must moderate your fasci- 
nations in future. I’ve bad news to tell yon— 
very bad news.’ 

‘Tell it me,’ said the girl, looking up at her 
lover. 

‘My uncle is a poor man, and if I am to live 
I must work in future. Do you see what that 
means 1’ 

‘Will it take you from me, Hilary?’ asked 
the girl, in a sudden terror, as she stood erect. 
‘If so, it will be the worst blow of all; 
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but if I can help it, it shall not. But you 
see, child, that it may necessitate long and 
tiresome waiting before we can be married.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Amy sighed with joy, as she again let her 
head droop against Hilary’s waistcoat. 

‘So long as I know you—care for me,’ she 
whispered, ‘I do not mind anything.’ 

Hilary repaid her with yet another kiss, this 
time upon her forehead. The next moment he 
urged her to stand apart. 

‘Your cousin is coming!’ he exclaimed. 

Amy looked where he looked. 

‘It 7s Ezra,’ she said in .a low voice, as if 
half-terrified. ‘And he has seen us!’ 


CHAPTER III. 


OR the first time in his life since he 
had realised the vast that sepa- 
rates'a rich man from a man that has 
to work hard for a livelihood, Ezra 
Tarver did not touch his hat to Hilary 

Anjou when they met. Jabez Tarver, honest 
man, was himself imbued with a respectful 
sense of the mightiness of the aristocracy, espe- 
cially as represented by a squire of almost any 
degree. He had not the least sympathy with 
modern levelling ideas. ‘A man’s born this 
or that,’ he was wont to say; and he held 
to this oracular statement even while he him- 
self, by his steady industry, was slowly yet 
surely rising above the station in which he 
may be said to have been born. Jabez had 


- done his best to instil his old-fashioned notions 


into the heads of his sons. It was scarcely 
The weekly 
paper alone was a strong antidote to his teach- 
ing. Instinct, also, in the young men made 
them carp somewhat at these obsolete ideas. 

Nevertheless, until to-day, Ezra had never 
given any outward sign to Hilary that he did 
not agree with his father in believing that the 
heir of Quarrendon was his superior. 

‘Well, Ezra?’ said Hilary, quite cheerfully, as 
he stepped towards his discomfited rival. Ezra 
marked how he insinuated himself between him 
and the panie-stricken, shamefaced Amy. 

*Good-evening!’ muttered young Tarver. 
Then he looked round at Amy. Their eyes 
met. 

‘TI came out to the coppice, Ezra,’ stammered 
poor Amy, ‘and—and’ 

‘Knocked against me Didn't you?’ said 
Hilary. ‘Well, so much the better. I like 
to hear how you all are as soon as possible.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed Ezra, with a gleam of 
revenge in his eyes, ‘she'll have told you all 
about the dogs ?’ 

‘Oh yes. I'll come along at once with you,’ 
continued Hilary. ‘By the way, I’ve been 


thinking, if the whelps do well, I’ll get rid 
of Juno. She ought to fetch a big price, 
and ’ 

Ezra made a hideous noise in his throat. 
Amy shivered as she saw the movement of his 
lips. 

‘Yes. Goon, Mr Hilary. Now, what might 
you be expecting for the old bitch ?’ 

The barrister saw that something was very 
wrong ; but he was quite in the dark as to the 
nature of the ‘something.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, you know,’ he replied. 
‘You ’re a better judge of her worth. What do 
you say ?’ 

‘So she told you all about us at Underwood, 
did she, and she didn’t tell you that? That’s 
what I call a good un.’ 

‘Ezra!’ whispered Amy. 

‘I hear you,’ proceeded the young farmer 
heatedly. ‘You can hold your tongue, miss. 
Now, between ourselves, Mr Hilary Anjou, what 
do you think is the price of cat’s meat just at 
present ?’ 

Hilary drew himself up. 

‘T fail,’ he said, ‘to understand you.’ 

‘She’s dead,’ whispered Amy. ‘I forgot to 
tell you that.’ 

‘She didn’t forget something else, though, 
T’ll swear,’ cried Ezra. ‘Look here, Hilary 
Anjou; you may be a gentleman. Then all 
I can say is that I’m very glad I’m not a 
gentleman.’ 

The three stopped short. Ezra and Hilary 
faced each other. The former was fast rush- 
ing into a passion that seemed likely to become 
ungovernable. Amy saw it, and, knowing as 
she did that he was strong as well as passionate, 
she trembled for her lover. But Hilary on 
his part was no child. Besides, he had the 
advantage of coolness and self-control. Ezra 
had turned as pale as his brown skin would 
let him appear, and his right fist was clenched 
as he glared at the other. But Hilary still 
held his right hand in his trouser-pocket, and 
there was a smile on his lips. The smile was 
forced, but Ezra did not see that. 

‘You are,’ remarked the young barrister, ‘ just 
a trifle crazed. Amy, walk on ahead, please. 
I'll exchange a few words with your cousin.’ 

‘It'll be something heavier than words,’ 
shouted Ezra. 

‘That shall be as you please—after you ’ve 
heard me. But, for the present, I shall feel 
obliged if you will repress your ungracious 
yearnings.’ 

This tone of sarcasm put the last straw of 
indignity upon young Tarver’s overburdened 
soul. 

‘I'll wait for nowt,’ he cried. 

‘Get away, Amy,’ cried Hilary, in sudden 
anxiety ; for the girl had cast herself upon her 
cousin with an appealing cry of ‘Don’t, Ezra— 
please, don’t.’ 
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But he was too late. 
The young farmer was quite out of his right 
mind. Foiled of his legitimate prey, he took 


the victim that chance gave him. With one 
blow he struck the girl to the ground. 

Then the revulsion came upon him, and he 
dropped on his knees by her side with the 
heart-broken words, ‘Oh, my darling!’ 

Hilary had never until to-day guessed that 
he had a rival. The realisation of it instantly 
abated the rage that was in him against this 
‘murderous young brute,’ as he thought him. 

‘Get up, man,’ said the barrister. ‘A pretty 
pass you’ve brought things to! Amy dear’ 
(and he drew his arm under her neck)—‘ah! 
you can open your eyes!—that’s a comfort! 
It’s lucky for you, Ezra Tarver, you didn’t hit 
straight. An inch lower and you’d have had 
murder on your soul, and thoroughly deserved 
the consequences. Fetch some water, man, and 
don’t stand twisting like an acrobat.’ 

Without a word in reply, the young farmer 
walked away. His walk soon turned toa run. 
There was a brook at the base of the hedge by 
the coppice. Here he filled his hat, and then 
he ran back to the others. 

In the meanwhile Amy had recovered her 
senses. She was not much hurt. The shock 
ha momentarily dazed her—that was nearly all. 
As Hilary said, she owed it entirely to Ezra’s 
unstea:liness that she was not killed. The blow 
hai missed her temples and struck her on the 
top of the head. 

Hilary kissed her, and the gray eyes resumed 
their old composure in an instant. 

‘You are yourself again?’ he asked. 
young cur!’ 

The ‘Yes’ in reply came gradually, and a 
smile followed it. Then it seemed as if, for 
the first time since the blow, Amy understood 
what had happened. 

‘Say nothing about it—at home, Hilary,’ she 
pleaded. ‘Poor Ezra! he did not mean it.’ 

‘If you are sure you feel pretty well, J shall 
not mention it,’ said Hilary. 

‘I am quite well—there is nothing at all the 
matter.’ 

To prove it the girl, aided by her lover, rose 
to her feet; and in this condition Ezra found 
her on his return. 

She held out her hand to the miserable young 
farmer, whose face was a study for a physiog- 
nomist. 

‘You did not mean it, Ezzy,’ she said 
softly. 

The use at such a time of the pet name which 
was now never on her lips was too much for 
Ezra. Instead of touching the little white hand 
that was extended to him (she did no work at 
Underwood to spoil it—Mrs Tarver took care of 
that), the young farmer broke into a paroxysm 
of weeping. 

‘I was mad—mad, to do—it,’ he sobbed. | 


‘The 


highway. 


‘Td rather have died, I would. You know how 
—how—TI love you.’ 
‘Yes, Ezra,’ said Amy quietly. ‘It’s all right 


again. Noone need know anything about it; 


and, indeed, it’s nothing to be vexed about if - 


they did. Only, no more quarrels about me, 
please. It would be different, perhaps, if I was 
worth it—though I don’t think it would even 
then. Won't you shake hands, Ezra?’ 

Young Tarver this time took Amy’s hand and 
wrung it till she winced. Then he let it fall, 
and with bowed head swung away heavily 
towards the farm. 

Hilary watched this scene of reconciliation 
with interest. He felt a certain pity for Ezra 
Tarver. That, however, was as nothing to the 
admiration and new love Amy awoke in him. 

‘There !’ he exclaimed as she turned to him; 
‘we'll hope that chapter’s closed. From the 
bottom of my heart, I feel grateful his huge fist 
missed its mark. I should have lost the best 


and most lovable girl on this earth: that’s 
enough to make a man talk selfishly. Besides, 


he or I would have been hung—he’d have 
deserved it anyway. And now, dear, let us 
follow him and make it up completely.’ 

They followed Ezra accordingly, with the pale 
gold of the evening horizon in their faces as 
they went, and the dewy air fanning the brief 
fever from Amy’s forehead. But they did not 
catch him up. He took good care of that. 
Sorrow had come down upon him like a black 
cloud, and he was in no humour to exchange 
another word with any one. He did not even 
go home. From the lane he turned aside 
towards a broad stretch of common land over 
which three villages had grazing rights, and 
here, among the heather and gorse and the 
lowing cattle, he wandered to and fro for a 
couple of hours, pondering dismally until the 
stars were bright over his head. 

Even then he was nothing like calm. It 
seemed to him that by this one chance act he 
had made an Ishmael of himself. Amy’s words 
of pardon he wholly forgot. He fancied that 
she, and his father and mother, and David, and 
all the farm servants, and every one for miles 
round, would henceforth and for ever point the 
finger of reprobation at him. And, worst of all, 
he felt that he could in no way honestly protest 
against such treatment. 

Thus it was about ten o’clock when he moved 
from the common towards home. He hoped he 
might sneak into the house and upstairs without 
seeing any one. 

Now, there was a certain farm owned by 
a man named Gannett at that corner of the 
common by which Ezra proposed to regain the 
John Gannett had a daughter, Alice, 
who had long in secret worshipped Ezra Tarver 
as a girl sometimes does worship the object of 
her heart’s aspirations, even when he pays her 
no manner of attention. 
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Old Gannett had sent Alice out into the yard 
to see that the poultry-pen was securely fastened. 
When she had satisfied herself in this matter, 
the girl went and leaned against the gate which 
- let from the farmyard upon the common. It 
was the very time for a quiet, happy (though 
illusory) dream; and so Alice, with her long 
hair loose upon her shoulders (she was six 
months younger than Amy), set her face betwixt 
her hands and gazed at the stars, the dim shapes 
of the cattle on the common, and the suggestive 
gloom beyond. 

The girl had got to the point at which she 
so often stopped—namely, that there was no 
man in the world to compare with Ezra Tarver 
—when, without the least intimation of his 
coming, Ezra himself drifted across the common 
by the gate. His head was still bent. 

Alice held her breath and felt as if she were 
seeing a ghost. But this inertia possessed her 
only for a moment. 

‘Ezra Tarver,’ she whispered solemnly, 

Young Tarver looked up, startled. 

‘Oh!’ cried Alice, ‘whatever is the matter? 
Won’t you come in to father? You do look 
so tired,’ 

Ezra stood still, with his sorrowful eyes 
steadily upon the girl’s face, which was pretty 
enough in the romantic twilight. 

‘No, I cannot come in,’ he said. 

‘Do, Ezra,’ pleaded Alice. The divine, 
womanly instinct told her he was in trouble. 
If only she might be privileged to be his*con- 
soler, even but for an instant ! 

Then the farmer moved a step nearer, and, 
without flinching in his gaze, said : 

‘Do you know, Alice, what I have done this 
night 

‘No,’ the girl replied, not without a horrid 
sensation of creepiness: there was such an eerie 
tone in young Tarver’s voice. 

‘T have struck a woman.’ 

‘You, Ezra! Oh! I don’t believe it.’ 

‘But I did. It was Amy, too.’ 

‘Amy Grove! Then you didn’t mean to do 
it. You might have done it in a passion.’ 

‘It was in a passion.’ 

‘Then it isn’t half as bad. But however 
came you to strike Amy, of all people ?’ 

Alice Gannett’s heart was capering within 
her. If Ezra could strike Amy, he could not be 
in love with her. And if he was not in love 
with Amy, perhaps—perhaps he might some 
time perceive, and like to perceive, how fond 
she (Alice) was of him. Oh, if it might be so! 

‘It was an accident, but it makes no 
difference,’ replied Ezra mournfully. ‘I can 
never hold up my head again.’ 

‘Ezra,’ whispered the girl tremulously—for it 
was heaven itself to her to hear him thus open 
his heart to her—‘do come in to father. You 
shall have one of his long pipes; and if you'll 
let me, I’ll fill it like I do his, Father says 


there ’s nothing like a pipe of tobacco when 
you ’re in trouble.’ 

Ezra went, Alice herself holding the gate for 
him. And he smoked three pipes of tobacco 
with Mr Gannett, who was a talkative old rake 
of a fellow ; and while he smoked and listened 
he looked at Alice, whose eyes were at their 
brightest, and Alice looked at him. Peace came 
gradually to him. 

At eleven o’clock—there was no mistaking old 
Gannett’s kitchen clock : it made as much noise 
as an ironwork’s—Mr Gannett moved in his 
chair and put up his pipe. 

‘Ally will see you out, Ezra,’ he said; ‘and 
I'll come round about that theer hay i’ the 
marnin’,’ 

‘Do you feel better now?’ the girl asked, 
timidly enough, as she held the door open. 

‘You’ve done me a power of good, Alice, 
and I'll never forget it,’ Ezra replied. 

Then they clasped hands. Alice Gannett 
went to bed that night a very happy little maid. 
Ezra had squeezed ‘her hand as she should never 
forget. Besides, she knew young Tarver was a 
man of his word. Every one said so. She was, 
of course, very sorry for Amy—in a sense. 
But, for her part, she would enjoy being struck 
by Ezra Tarver, if she could be as sure of his 
love as, hitherto, it seemed to her, Amy Grove 
had been. She was, let it be repeated, a happy 
little girl that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EFT behind by Ezra in the growing 
gloom of the evening, Hilary Anjou 
and Amy Grove gradually slackened 
their pace. Each felt that a crisis 
had occurred in both their lives. 

Amy was secretly elated, yet she was not so 
selfish in her joy in this unlooked-for publica- 
tion of their mutual love that she did not 
sympathise with Hilary. She could not guess 
why her lover had wished that their love should 
for a time be kept from the world; but she 
trusted him, and was dimly sorry for his sake, 
though glad for her own. 

As for Hilary, he saw in an instant that he 
should now have to tell old Tarver and Mrs 
Tarver that he meant Amy to be his wife. 

That, however, was a matter of less conse- 
quence than the sequel. His uncle also came 
into count. It was one thing to gratify the 
pride of the farmer by informing him that Amy 
was to be considered betrothed to him ; it was 
another thing altogether to announce the news 
to old Jeth. Hilary knew just how it would 
affect his uncle. It would seem to him the 
crowning humiliation of his life. After his own 
cynical fashion, he would exclaim that it was 
time for him to utter his Nune Dimittis. 
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Both the honour and position of the Anjous 
in the county would seem to him to have gone 
from the family for ever. 

In this state of mind Hilary could not 
pretend to be vivacious. Having ascertained 
decisively that Amy was none the worse for 
Ezra Tarver’s brutality, he seemed to forget her 
presence. He spoke but once on their way 
from the coppice to the farm gate. 

‘I suppose,’ he said on this occasion, ‘ that 
fellow can be trusted not to do himself a 
mischief. You don’t think he means to throw 
himself into a pond, or anything of that kind ?’ 

‘Ezra! Oh no. Why should he?’ replied 
Amy. She could not see that an event like the 
recent one might appear to Ezra infinitely more 
serious than it seemed to herself. 

But at the gate Hilary paused for a moment. 

‘Amy,’ he said, ‘1 shall have it out with 
your uncle this evening.’ 

‘Have what out, Hilary ?’ 

‘Where are your senses, child? I shall tell 
him about—about us ; you and me.’ 

‘Shall you? Oh, 1 am so glad!’ 

‘There is no help for it, dear,’ continued the 
barrister rather moodily. ‘1 hope it will be for 
the best.’ 

‘T am sure it will be, if’ 

‘If what?’ 

‘If you are sure I am fit to be your wife, 
dear Hilary,’ the girl whispered. 

‘I am sure of that at any rate,’ was his 
reply. 

Then they separated, Amy to roam off into 
the garden to confide her happiness to the 
flowers and the nightingale that might be ex- 
pected already to be singing its evening hymn 
in the poplars above the wall where the currants 
always ripened so famously betimes, and Hilary 
to give the front door the rat-a-tat it heard only 
when he was in the neighbourhood. - 

Jabez and Mrs darver hurried to let in the 
young squire, and they greeted him with the 
utmost cordiality. David, on his part, grinned 
a welcome, and tendered his hand to be shaken 
without any sense of personal shortcomings. 
He had had his fingers pressed by a duchess 
ere now. That was during the election times, 
when the duchess would have done a good deal 
more than condescend to be kind to a handsome 
young farmer in order to increase her second 
son’s chances of being returned as a parliamen- 
tary representative for the county. 

‘You'll be worriting about them whelps, Ill 
be bound, Mr Hilary,’ said Dame Tarver kindly. 
She noticed the look of anxiety on her visitor's 
face. 

‘I can hardly say that,’ replied Hilary, with a 
smile. ‘Still, I’d like to see them. Ezra has 
told me about the bereavement. It’s a nuisance, 
but I’m not going to break my heart about it.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Hilary, that’s just what I said 
when it come about,’ exclaimed the farmer. 


Dame Tarver looked mischievous ; her hus- 
band’s words were so very much at discord with 
the truth. 

‘And,’ continued old Tarver, ‘we'll get the 
whelps weaned by hook or crook, and in six 
months’ time I'll be darned if there ‘ll be much 
to grieve about. But you'll be wishing to see 
them for yourself. Suppose you didn’t run 
across our Amy outside ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I did.’ 

‘Well, now, haven’t she growed a fine one? 
It ll be the same with the whelps. Give me 
time, and there ‘ll be nowt to grieve about.’ 

‘The idea!’ murmured Dame Tarver, with a 
diverting affectation of disgust. ‘Fancy his 
putting Amy and the dogs on the same shelf, 
Mr Hilary! Not but what they ’re pretty 
creatures, the puppies, sure-ly.’ 

‘Whelps by Jack Sprat out of Juno couldn’t 
be nowt else, missus,’ said Jabez gravely. ‘It’s 
no civility to be talking before Mr Hilary like 
that.’ 

The barrister, notwithstanding his anxieties, 
could not withhold a laugh. 

‘He’s a tyrant, Mrs Tarver, as ever, I see,’ 
he said; ‘and for your slight upon my dogs 
I heartily forgive you. We know each other, 
I think, too well to fall out over a word or 
two.’ 

‘Sure-ly, Mr Hilary,’ said the dame. 

‘Come, come, missus, get out the whisky, and 
we ll be back in no time to have a sup of it, eh, 
Mr Hilary ¢’ exclaimed the farmer. 

Hilary nodded, and the three men left the 
room. 

Mr Tarver was concerned that the young 
squire paid so little attention to his canine pets. 
Hilary just looked at them, caressed the heads 
of the adult dogs, tumbled the puppies about 
with his stick and the toe of his boot, and 
seemed to have had enough of them. 

‘You’ve kind of lost your liking for them, 
Mr Hilary, I’m thinking,’ he suggested. 

‘Not that so much. But, all the same, I’m 
afraid—I’m very much afraid, Mr Tarver, I 
shall have to sell them.’ 

‘Sell the dawgs! Why, sir, the world’s 
turned upside down, then.’ 

‘From one or two points of view— personal 
to myself, you understand— perhaps it has. I 
want a word with you alone. Excuse me, 
David.’ 

Mr Tarver’s second son showed his teeth 
amiably, and slouched back into the house. 

‘Well, to be sure, now,’ said the farmer, 
rubbing his heavy red cheeks with both his 
hands, ‘I’ll be main sorry if it’s anything un- 
pleasant as touching your uncle as you’ve got 
to tell me.’ 

‘It’s that, and something else that touches 
you quite as much as it touches him.’ 

The farmer screwed his eyes together. 

‘Now, look here, Mr Hilary,’ he said im- 
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petuously ; ‘I’m good for another thousand, and 
itd be a pleasure to me if Mr Anjou’d take it 
and have it tacked on to the same straddle as the 
others. I don’t profess to pry into other folkses’ 
affairs, leastways where they don’t matter to me, 
but it ain’t no secret at Quarrendon, and other- 
wheres too for the matter of that, that Mr 
Anjou’s got a bit short. Servants are such 
nagging hussies. And four per cent.’s good 
enough for me. How do it strike you, Mr 
Hilary 

‘ My dear old friend,’ replied Hilary, ‘1 hope 
he won’t take your thousand, though things are 
pretty dark with us. I see you know about as 
much as I do on that subject. And now for 
the other. I’m a pauper, Mr Tarver, and yet I 
want to have your Amy for my wife.’ 

Old Tarver gasped. 

‘Our Amy! You, Mr Hilary?’ 

‘Yes. She loves me.’ 

‘The little minx has the darned cheek to love 
you, did you say, Mr Hilary 1’ 

‘There ’s no cheek, darned or otherwise, in 
the matter, I hope,’ said Hilary, with a smile. 
‘I assure you she is more of a catch to me than 
I am to her. But I thought I ought to tell 
you, don’t you know, and Mrs Tarver. You 
don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘Mind! Bless us all! Poor Jim’s widder’s 
little girl, by her second husband, to have gone 
and fell in love with you, and never made no 
sign at all! It’s been going on some time, I 
persume, Mr Hilary ?’ 

‘Well, say a year. But what does that matter, 
old fellow ?’ 

‘Oh, I reckon it don’t matter, so to speak ; 
but I’m so dazzled and all. And to think as 
the missus should be so cocksure of bending her 
to take our Ezra! I never did think as she 
were made for him, somehow. But the poor 
lad ll be hit hard—he will that. You don’t 
know Ezra, Mr Hilary ?’ 

‘I fancy I know him pretty well, Mr Tarver ; 
but I hope he ’ll get over it.’ 

‘One thing, Mr Hilary ’—and the old man 
turned squarely towards the barrister and put a 
heavy hand on his shoulder—‘ you ’re sure, now, 
it ain’t just a passing kind of a fancy, like a 
heifer has for a bunch o’ grass? You won't 
turn agin her after enj’ying her freshness, so to 
speak? I ask your pardon if I’m coarse, but 
human nature is coarse at times, Mr Hilary, 
according to them weekly newspapers.’ 

Hilary was at first disposed to resent these 
words in his uncle’s tenant. But his good sense 
prevailed. He valued them as they deserved to 
be valued. 

‘I am sure,’ he said ; ‘ there ’s my hand on it. 
It is no passing fancy. Amy is a girl any man 
would do well to marry.’ 

‘Then there’s a downright “ Done!” on it,’ 
exclaimed old Tarver stoutly as he gripped the 
proffered hand ; ‘and I’m a high man indeed 


this night to think as we ’ve had the rearing of 
a lass as has took your eye, Mr Hilary, and your 
heart, which is far better, as the Scripture tells 
us. As for Ezra, he’ll just have to look other- 
wheres for his stock ; and though I'll not say 
but what I’m sorry to see the poor lad vexed, 
as he will be—darned vexed !—mebbe he ’ll 
happen on a wench that’ll take more kindly to 
the milk-pans than our Amy—God bless and 
keep her, Mr Hilary.’ 

‘Amen!’ said Hilary. 

‘And as for your being a pauper,’ continued 
the farmer excitedly, ‘1’ll not believe it. It 
"ud never do for there not to be a Anjou’—he 
called it ‘ Anjow,’ honest man—‘ at Quarrendon. 
We hev our upses and our downses, all of us, in 
this vale o’ tears, as 1’ve heard it called, though I 
didn’t know it for one ; and, dammee, Mr Hilary ! 
just you hold on, and make the old gentleman 
hold on, and sure as lambing-time (which I 
never knew not to come) there’ll bé a fine fat 
season of prosperity for you all yet awhile. But 
what a gab l’ve got on me! It’s all along of 
knowing as our Amy’ve had the imperence to 
set her heart on you.’ 

‘That’s all mght,’ laughed Hilary. ‘Then 
we'll consider it settled. I’d rather you broke 
it to Mrs Tarver.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll break it to her, Mr Hilary. She’ll 
kick a bit, I warrant; but let her, say I.’ 

‘And I, Mr Tarver, as soon as 1’ve straight- 
ened affairs a little at the Manor, shall return 
to London and get my shoulder to the wheel. 
I shall hope to trouble you to hand Amy over 
to me in a year or two at most.’ 

‘There ain’t much doubt,’ said the farmer 
slowly, ‘as you'll do pretty much what you 
please with them Lunnoners, if you mek up 
your mind to try.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ rejoined Hilary, ‘1’m obliged to 
you for your good opinion of me, old friend, 
and I only trust I may yerify your words, 
So now you see why I think of selling the 
dogs.’ 

‘I'll sell none on ’em, Mr Hilary, sir,’ retorted 
the farmer. ‘If it’s the money you want, 
I don’t see as a straddle on sich fine critturs 
as them ain't just as good as a straddle on a 
house. I1’ll loan you a hundred pound on ’em 
to-morrow, and be glad—at two per cent.— 
and’ 

Mrs Tarver’s voice was now heard calling 
‘Jabez! Jabez!’ Hilary thrust his arm into 
the old man’s, and thus they returned to the 
house, 

‘Not a word about it to Mrs Tarver until 
afterwards,’ said the barrister; and the farmer 
acquiesced, 

The whisky was soon drunk, and Hilary could 
not be persuaded to smoke more than one cigar 
in the parlour. Old Tarver had such a mirthful 
twinkle in his eyes that the barrister was afraid 
every moment that the secret would be let loose 
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upon Mrs Tarver and David. Amy had some | 
work in her hands, and she gave all her atten- 
tion to it. Just for the sport’s sake, old Tarver 
now and then addressed a remark to her to 
compel her to look up. She saw instantly that 
Hilary had told him all, and fair was the bloom 
on her cheeks when her eyes met her adopted 
uncle’s. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs Tarver 
was blind to her husband’s humours. Twice or 
thrice she asked him what ailed him. He put 
her off the scent completely (as he imagined) 
by frivolous replies about matters connected 
with the farm. David guffawed broadly at these 
answers, and Mrs Tarver was more than ever 
convinced that as soon as their guest was gone 
she was in for a fat piece of news. 

She and her husband expressed their wonder 
that Ezra did not show himself. But as Hilary 
had already seen him, they did not make so 
much of his absence as they otherwise would 
have done. 

At length the barrister rose and gave his 
hand to Mrs Tarver. Then it came to Amy’s 
turn, and in a moment the keen-sighted dame 
guessed what was in the wind. The girl’s 
crimson cheeks and her faint ‘Good-night’ in 
reply to Hilary, added to the old farmer's | 
beaming face as he watched the scene, told her 
quite enough. 

Hilary was by no means in a state of despond- 
ency as he plodded across the fields back to 
Quarrendon. And yet the day had been re- 
markable for conferring upon him such a blow 
and such a responsibility as do not often come 
upon one man’s shoulders in the space of a 
single four-and-twenty hours. 


CHAPTER V. 
RS TARVER reserved herself for the 


affray with her husband until the 
household had gone to bed. 

‘I dunnot care for the look of 
your face, master,’ she said rebuke- 
fully when Hilary had left them. ‘But we'll 
have the wenches in and say the prayers.’ 

The bell was rung therefore, and Mrs Tarver 
(she always did it) took the large, well-thumbed 
book of family prayers, and went upon her 
knees with a certain determination that made 
both Jabez and Amy feel uncomfortable. There 
was no doubt the good dame, as a rule, was | 
master in the house, and she never looked 
more like it than when she donned her fine | 
gold-rimmed spectacles and acted as the priestess 
of Underwood. 

Though a trifle uneasy in the thought of the 
conflict that was impending, Amy could not | 
but remember Hilary in her prayers; and the 
memory of him, an] what he now was to her, | 


_ blush was again upon her cheeks. 


braced her infinitely more than her anticipation 
of discord at home disturbed her. 

‘You can go off to your bed, David,’ said the 
dame when the maids had departed, with a 


| respectful ‘Good-night’ to their employers. 


Amy was preparing to follow David, when 
Mrs Tarver stopped her. 

‘Your uncle, lass, looks as if he could stomach 
another pipeful. Lend him your little finger.’ 

This was a mere ruse, and was accepted as 
such by the three who were concerned in it. 

When David’s heavy steps had done sound- 
ing up the stairs, the dame shut the door and 


_ faced the others. 


‘What’s all this grimacin’ an’ oglin’ about, 
Jabez?’ she demanded sternly. Whether from 
design or forgetfulness, she had not removed her 
spectacles. 

‘Oh, I'll tell you, missus, fast enough,’ was 
her husband’s reply. ‘Give your unky a kiss, 
Amy, and’ 

‘That ll wait a bit,’ said Mrs Tarver. ‘Sit 
down, Amy. I’ve a notion your uncle’s foolish 
goings-on wi’ Mr Hilary have summat to do wi’ 
you, my dear. If a egg’s addled, it’s no good 
keeping the hen on it. We ll come to a under- 
standing this night, if you please.’ 

Amy sat down and resumed her work. The 
But she did 


not like this turn of affairs. 

‘You’re rayther too previous, missus,’ said 
Jabez, puffing smoke with a will, so that his 
head was almost clouded with it. ‘I meant to/ 
ha’ had it out wi’ you—and there’s an end 
to it.’ 

‘Then out wi’ it, and no more sech long 
beginnings,’ rejoined Mrs Tarver. 

‘Young Mr Hilary, missus, have been to see 


_ they puppsies, and he’ve been to see summat 


else—eh, Amy ?’ 

The farmer chuckled. The chuckle was like 
oil to the fire of his dame’s indignation. 

‘None of your half-sayings, Jabez,’ she 
clamoured. ‘I can see through a hedge like 
my betters; but there’s times as I want to be 
set right i’ the middle o’ the field.’ 

‘And so you shall, then. Young Mr Hilary, 
he’ve been and axed point-blank to hev Amy, 
here, “for better nor worse, till death does us 
part,” and all the rest of it. I reckon that’s 
the state of the case, miss, ain’t it?’ 

In response to this appeal, Amy could only 
blush deeper than ever, and try to work as 
if her fingers were moving for a wager. 

‘Hum!’ ejaculated Mrs Tarver. ‘Go on wi’ 
the tale—a nice un, I will say.’ 

‘There’s no more of it, missus—not now. 
Here endeth the fust chapter. Please God, the 
the second chapter’ll begin some time, and the 
wench ‘ll live happy ever afterwards, like the 
story-books.’ 

‘Well, to be sure!’ cried Mrs Tarver, taking 
off her glasses. 
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The farmer noticed with definite uneasiness 
that his dame’s hands trembled as she folded 
the spectacles and laid them aside with strained 
deliberation. 

‘An’ hev you the gumption, Jabez, to tell 
me,’ she proceeded, with growing wrath, ‘ that 
you encouraged the poor young gentleman in 
his foolishness ?’ 

Amy looked up with a pained face. 

‘Yes, foolishness, wench—for it’s nothing in 
the world else. You just a nobody that your 
uncle picked up afore you was fledged an’ kep’ 
you till a fine coat o’ feathers you’ve growed, 
sure-ly !’ 

‘I'll not hev that said of her—and to her 
face, too, missus,’ retorted Jabez. The farmer 
laid down his pipe, even as his wife had aban- 
doned her spectacles. If it was to be a battle- 
royal, there should be no unfair advantage on 
either side. 

‘But I will say it, and say it twenty times, 
too, if it likes me. Power o’ goodness, and 
you to know what was meant to be! Men 
are the biggest noodles i’ the world, sure-ly.’ 

‘Please, aunty, let me go,’ petitioned Amy, 

. standing up. ‘I have such a headache.’ 

‘A headache! Stuff an’ nonsense! Sit 
down again, miss. We haven't given you bit 
an’ sup an’ pretty clothes, an’ kep’ you from 
siling your finger-nails all these years for you 
to turn again and rend us in the season 0’ 
gratitude. Amy Grove, just you hark to me. 
\There’s our son Ezra eating of his heart out 
for want of you. It’s just murder to give him 
the mitten in this outrageous way, and it’s the 
hoity-toitiest imperence into the bargain, as 
ever I see. There’s nobody but what can’t 
see he’s a ch’ice mate for a young woman of a 
deal better bringing up than you’ve had, Amy 
Grove; and there’s a many that’s after him, 
casting of their eyes up and cocking of their 
heads on one side; and only to think as he 
ain’t to have his will of the one as we’ve fed 
an’ reared for the puppose. It’s a pack o’ 
nonsense, Jabez, an’ the sooner you let Mr 
Hilary understand it the less mischief there ’ll 
be done.’ 

Mrs Tarver, being stout, here needed breath. 
She jerked herself back in her arm-chair and 
frowned formidably. 

‘Go it,’ said her husband. 
in one bu’st.’ 

This tantalising invitation seemed to electrify 
the mistress of Underwood. She started forward 
again. 

‘Hev it come to that?’ she exclaimed, with 
a sob in which passion and pathos were adroitly 
mingled. 

‘It ain’t no manner o’ use kickin’ again a 
‘house, missus; that’s all I nieans,’ said Jabez, 
relenting in his tone. 

But Mrs Tarver covered her face from the 
eyebrows to the chin with her two plump 


‘Hev it all out 


hands, and broke wildly into hiccoughs and 
tears. 

‘I’ve been,’ she stammered, ‘your true an’ 
lawful wife—an’ a dutiful one as ever was—these 
five-an’-twenty years, and now you cast me off 


like an old rag! There niver was sech a miser- 
able, poor woman as me. Hands off, miss.’ 

The jerk of petulance and renewal of the high- 
handed tone with which she rebuffed poor Amy, 
whose anguish was excessive, and who could not, 
if she would, have kept herself from at least 
trying to console her aunt in her unparalleled 
affliction, spoilt all. 

‘You ’d better go to your bed, lovey,’ said the 
old farmer, addressing his niece. 

‘She shan’t,’ cried Mrs Tarver ; ‘not till I’ve 
had my say out. You may cast me off, an’ I'll 
not speak a word agin you; but if it’s my dying 
night, I’ll tell her she ’s a false, deceitful, upstart, 
unthankful hussy, and [’ll niver call her Amy 
again—not unless she comes back to her senses. 
The idea of her daring to love Mr Hilary !’ 

Mr Tarver chuckled a second time. 

‘That,’ he remarked, ‘is fust-rate. We’re get- 
ting on. We’re of the same mind, I can see. 
It wus owdacious of her—the coaxin’ little puss.’ 

‘Oh uncle!’ cried Amy, ‘I can’t bear any 
more of it. I couldn’t help it—I really couldn’t. 
And indeed I should never, never have thought 
of—of caring for him if he hadn’t first told me 
time after time that—that’ 

‘He loved your snarin’ little ways an’ your 
dove’s eyes—eh ?’ suggested old Jabez. 

‘Aunty, may I go?’ repeated Amy, with the 
prettiest wrinkles of distress upon her forehead. 

‘Go, i’ God’s name, an’ a good riddance,’ was 
the reply. ‘Where is my son Ezra?’ 

‘I—I don’t know, aunty,’ stammered the 
poor girl. 

‘No, an’ you dunnot care. He'll be in the 
churchyard after this, mark my words, an’ his 
sperrit ll come an’ p’int the finger at you when 
you’re settin’ in your luxuries and drawing- 
rooms with fine ladies and gentlemen as you 
ain’t fit to black the boots of. A nice mess 
we ’ve made of it, my man, a-rearin’ of her up 
above her station, which ought to ha’ been ten 
times as low as our own.’ 

*Good-night !’ wailed the tortured girl as she 
left the room, with her head bent low. She 
was paying a terrible price for her love, she 
felt. And, more than dimly now, the thought 
came to her that she might not be destined 
for Hilary in spite of all he had said to her, 
and in spite of her uncle’s goodwill. 

But Jabez followed her out into the hall, 
kissed her, and caressed her tear-stained cheek 
as he whispered : 

‘Keep up thy heart, dear.’ 

When she was alone with her husband Mrs 
Tarver changed considerably, even as her husband 
did. The latter took up his pipe again and 


smoked it sullenly. 
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Jabez was the first to speak. 

‘You ain’t the manager you was, Susan,’ he 
observed dryly. ‘If Ezzy had iver had a chance 
wi’ her, you’ve flummoxed it.’ 

‘There’s time to show that yet,’ was the 
reply as the dame dried her eyes. Her dramatic 
gust of misery was meant more for Amy than 
for Jabez, who might be expected to know her 
too well to be suddenly influenced by such a 
demonstration. 

‘I'll tek one more dose of grog,’ said the 
farmer—‘if you please. You’ve about dried 
the human natur’ out of me. Susan, you’re a 
vixen spoiled ; that’s what you are. Niver since 
we went to church together hev 1 seen you in 
sech nasty fettie.’ 

‘I’ve niver enj’yed sech a disapp’intment as 
this, Jabez,’ was the sobered reply, as the excel- 
lent housewife prepared her lord and master’s 
beverage. 

‘An’ the best of it is,’ proceeded old Jabez, 
‘you've done not a mossul o’ good wi’ your 
cussing an’ swearing. The poor little lass! 
Why, darn it! you’d hev capsized the stomach 
of a kitchen wench wi’ sech language ; and to 
think as you should hev done it to our Amy, 
peor dear! And for nothing in the natur’ of a 
crime, too; only for letting her heart-strings 
go same as you let yours when I came courtin’ 
of you at Sunningdale six-and-twenty years ago. 
Mrs Tarver, where’s your bowels? I’m more’n 
a bit ashamed of you—and that for the first time 
since we was wed.’ 

Dame Tarver showed symptoms of becoming 
plaintive again. Her large frame quivered, 
while her eyes rested mournfully, yet with very 
evident affection, upon her noble old husband. 
She never loved him wore than on the rare 
occasions when he took the reins of manhood 
firmly in his hands and ousted her from the 
supremacy in the household which he was gener- 
ally well content to let her have. 

‘And now,’ said Jabez, ‘let’s put out the 
lights and follow the lass’s lead. Ezra can look 
after hisself; he’s gone five-and-twenty.’ 

‘Five-and-twenty the last tenth of April, 
Jabez!’ 

‘Yes; trust you for knowing it.’ 


‘There, there, lovey!’ murmured Dame Tarver, 
with her arm round Amy’s neck and her lips to 
her cheek ; ‘I ama wicked old woman. Say you 
forgive your poor old aunty, and get into your 
warm bed.’ 

‘Oh aunty !’ cried the girl, taking Mrs Tarver 
passionately to her heart. ‘Of course I knew 
you couldn’t mean it al.’ 

‘Of course not, dearie. There, there! we ’re 
friends again; and perhaps, please God, you may 
be Ezzy’s wife after all.’ 

But afterwards, when she was alone once more, 
Amy said to herself, ‘ Please God, no!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


ILARY did not, as he meant to do, 
tell his uncle the next morning that 
he had made election of a wife. He 
scarcely felt equal to it; moreover, 
it seemed to him that old Jeth 

Anjou was not equal to bearing the intelligence 

in a comfortable manner. 

The early post had brought yet another letter 
from the Throgmorton Street people. Tlie stock- 
markets had been in a wild condition, and Mr 
Anjou’s holdings had still further depreciated. 


| In view of a possible (indeed, a highly probable) 


| Anjou, Esquire. 


They went upstairs softly enough, considering | 
| take the first train to town this morning.’ 


their size, Jabez leading. 

But on the landing, where the old brown 
oak clothes-chest stood, the farmer stopped, 
looked across the candlelight at his wife, 
and slightly nodded his head towards Amy’s 
door. 

Mrs Tarver whimpered ever so gently. Her 
fall was as tremendous as her recent dignity and 
anger had been. 

But she fulfilled her husband’s desire: she 
quietly opened Amy’s door. The yirl was sitting 
on the bed crying as girls will cry when, after 
being radiantly joyful, something comes to hurl 
them intw the bottomless pit of despair. 


worsening of prices, the Throgmorton Street 
people would feel obliged to Jeth Anjou, Esquire, 
if, with the cheque for £2941, 14s., 1ld., al- 
ready due, he would include an amount of, say, 
£500 for contingencies. Money was tight—very 
—in the City, and the brokers were hard pressed 
in several directions. They preferred not to wait 
until settling day, if it was all the same to Jeth 
Things might improve—that 
is, prices might go up; but really there were 
certain symptoms of panic on Change, and it 
was quite likely that stocks would fall very 
seriously indeed. 

The master of Quarrendon groaned as he threw 
this appetising epistle to his nephew. It did 
not add to Hilary’s appetite either. 

‘This,’ the latter said, ‘will never do. You 
must give me a power of attorney todo what I 
think best with Messrs Rise & Drop, and I'll 


‘You think there ’s no help for it but to close 
accounts, Hilary ?’ 

‘There might be a way out of it, but we can’t 
afford—that is, of course, you can’t—to trifle with 
time. Just now you seem to be losing money at 
the rate of a few hundreds a day. That would 
be an enjoyable income if it were an income, but 
it’s the very deuce to be mulcted of, even if you 
cotld bear it.’ 

‘And I can’t do that, as you know. You had 
better see one of the big auctioneers at the same 
time.’ 

‘That,’ said Hilary, ‘I emphatically will not 
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do. I hope your other letters are pleasanter than 
this one.’ 

Uncle Jeth turned to them wearily. ‘They 
were not likely to be very pleasant. He had 
next to no family correspondence ; nor was he 
a member of any learned or convivial societies. 
Only one of the letters drew an exclamation from 
him. 

‘Do you remember Mr Parkinson, Hilary ?’ 
he asked. 

‘What! the Commodore? Well, rather! If 
a fellow can’t remember his godparents his brain 
isn’t good for much!’ 

‘Ah, I forgot; that explains it. He says he’s 
likely to be in our county on Friday—to-day ’s 
Thursday—and will give me a call. Wants to 
know what you’re doing, and so forth.’ 

‘Well, I shall be glad to see him, uncle. The 
last I heard of him was that he had almost 
unhinged himself pottering about among Chinese 
manuscripts and that sort of thing. He’s quite 
at the top of the tree, you know, in Oriental 
niysteries.’ 

‘A room shall be got ready for him,’ said old 
Jeth dismally. 

‘Why, yes, surely, uncle. And, if you will 
allow me, [’ll ring for the dogeart at once. I 
dare say I can get back to-night, or the first thing 
in the morning else.’ 

Before leaving Quarrendon, Hilary penned a 
short note to Jabez Tarver, asking him to be 
kind enough not to let word of his and Amy’s 
engagement reach the Manor for a day or two. 
It would, he said, never do that his uncle should 
hear of it from any but his own lips; and this 
was impossible at present for certain reasons 
which necessitated his immediate departure for 
town. 

This done, he’ was rattled through the green 
lanes under the shade of the elms and oaks, 
with the sweet perfumes of the teeming country 
offering themselves to him like incense. 

The business with Messrs Rise & Drop was 
none too agreeable. It was out of the question 
to give them a cheque even for the settlement 
amount. A thousand pounds on account was 
the best that could be done. This the head of 
the firm for long shook his head at. It was, he 
declared, little better than nothing. But even- 
tually he accepted it, with a very positive eager- 
ness, too, upon Hilary’s remark as he was 
preparing to fold the cheque up and repocket 
it, that a bankruptcy was the only course open 
to his uncle. The stocks standing in Jeth 
Anjou’s name were not sold on the spot, as 
Hilary wished. Messrs Rise & Drop now pro- 
fessed themselves confident that the worst of 
the crisis was over, and that the reaction would 
soon set in. It would, they said, be suicidal to 
throw the scrip on the market when prices were 
about as low as they well could be. 

Having done with the brokers, Hilary called 
upon a newspaper editor of his acquaintance, and 


mentioned his ardent desire for literary work 
of some kind. The editor laughed at first ; 
Hilary’s request seemed to him so innocent. 
But he was a good fellow at heart, and he gave 
a promise that he would do what he could. As 
a beginning, he let the barrister carry off three 
three-volume novels (a mighty package), which 
he was to review at his leisure, to show of 
what he was capable. 

By this time the afternoon had got nearly 
into the evening. Hilary therefore turned his 
face towards Euston. For about the first time 
in his adult existence, he reached that classic 
portico afoot. The nine volumes of fiction did 
not make him think highly of the pleasures of 
metropolitan pedestrianism. 

This evening also the barrister forbore to tell 
his uncle about Amy. He listened guiltily to 
the old man’s chatter about the Underwood 
property, and Jabez Tarver’s desire to buy its 
freehold; and he acquiesced feebly enough 
when Uncle Jeth observed that, since old Tarver 
was willing to buy the farm at pretty much 
what price was asked of him, it was running in 
the teeth of circumstances not to let him have 
it rather than throw it upon the market. 

‘He shall know all about it to-morrow,’ Hilary 
assured himself. ‘Poor old chap! I’m doing 
him no harm in withholding the shock from him 
as long as I dare.’ 

This was a sophistical way of putting it, how- 
ever, and not satisfactory. 

The next morning, before either Jeth or his 
nephew were downstairs, Commodore Parkinson 
walked up the drive to the Manor, rang the 
bell, and astonished the housemaid by stepping 
on to the uncleaned doorsteps and entering as 
if he were doing nothing uncommon. 

‘You needn’t disturb them, my girl,’ the visitor 
said kindly. ‘I’ll amuse myself in the library 
till breakfast. I shall enjoy it exceedingly.’ 

Commodore Parkinson was an arrant eccen- 
tric, and revelled in his reputation as such. He 
was a short, stout man, prematurely bald, and 
with eyes that seemed quite worn out by their 
harrowing acquaintance with Chinese characters. 
Among his other uncommon habits was that of 
turning night into day for a month at a time. 
He did not, of course, mean to vex his host at 
Quarrendon by such abnormality. But he could 
not resist the temptation to travel from the 
north, where he had been staying, by the night 
mail, which set him loose at a station whence 
he could walk to the Manor in the very prime 
of the morning. 

If he had not been as amiable and generous a 
man as he was eccentric, the Commodore would 
have been voted a nuisance by those whom he 
favoured with his society. As it was, every one 
who knew him either loved or greatly respected 
him. 

Hilary was down before his uncle, and at once 
went-to the library. 
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The greeting between godparent and godson 
was very cordial. 

‘I reproach myself, my dear boy,’ the Com- 
modore began, ‘that I have lost sight of you so 
long. But you know what a rival you have in 
Chinese literature. A stygian pool, Hilary, if 
ever there was one, yet fascinating withal. And, 
besides, I thought a young man about town like 
you would be bored to death at being button- 
holed by an old pedant like me.’ 

‘You don’t look too much like a pedant or 
a bore,’ said Hilary, with a laugh. ‘I’m sure 
we are both delighted to have you here.’ 

Uncle Jeth was less demonstrative with his 
guest—that turning up at half-past six in the 
morning seemed to him an alarming trait in a 
man. 

But there was no resisting the Commodore. 
He made breakfast that day such a meal as it 
had not been at Quarrendon for many a year. 
They had sat at table for an hour and a half ere 
old Jeth said aught about ringing the bell. He 
then left Hilary and his godfather together. 

‘Got any glass about, my boy?’ asked the 
visitor a minute later. 

‘Glass! Window panes, do you mean ?’ 

‘No, my son, I don’t mean window panes. I 
am a benefactor engrained, they tell me. It’s a 
lie, of course; but I am so far a benefactor to 
exotics and that sort of thing that I always 
(when possible, you understand) smoke my 
cigars in the conservatory. Women object to 
it sometimes. God bless ’em, I don’t mind if 
they do; they’d compensate a fellow for any 
hardships—eh, Hilary ?’ 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ laughed Hilary ; 
‘haven’t had your experience, Commodore. But 
there is a diminutive greenhouse somewhere. I 
dare say it’ll hold us both.’ 

It did, and very comfortably, too. 

The two men made themselves much at home 
among the geraniums and begonias. 

‘And now,’ said Hilary, when the Commo- 
dore had ended a rather desultory yarn about 
the state of society in the East, ‘tell me, if you 
don’t mind, if you have come across in your 
prowls among John Chinaman’s scribblings any- 
thing I could turn into literary substance.’ 

‘Anything, my boy! There’s enough and to 
spare for the stock-in-trade of a dozen novelists. 
By George, there is! The country itself is just 
a lopsided romance. Take the history of the 
Fo emerald, for instance. Here, give me a 
light, lad, and I'll tell it you.’ 

The narrative was not so very engrossing to 
Hilary, but he saw literary possibilities in it. 

He was, however, astonished to hear his god- 
father afterwards exclaim with tremulous earnest- 
ness, as he crushed the cigar to pieces between 
his two hands : 

‘I’m after that emerald, and, by heaven! I’ll 
have it in these fingers before I die.’ 

‘Oh! Then is it in England?’ asked Hilary. 


‘Either in England or France. I’ve spent 
two years in France over it. Goodness me! the 
houses I’ve wormed my way into, all for the 
sake of that matchless jewel.’ 

‘Really—now this 7s what I call interesting,’ 
said Hilary, offering the Commodore —another 
weed, 

‘It’s an uncut emerald, you see, my boy, 
and it’s much on the cards that some ignorant 
seaman got hold of it, and still has it knocking 
about among his china dogs and candlesticks 
over the kitchen fireplace. It was in the 
Summer Palace before we Europeans made a 
mess of the place; and it was gone afterwards. 
Who took it? and where is it now !—these are 
the questions I want to get answered. The 
second is a deal more to me, though, than the 
first.’ 

‘I see! I begin to feel sorry for you, Com- 
modore,. The journeyings of Ulysses and the 
routine employment of Sisyphus seem to me to 
about match your labours,’ 

‘Yes, I know it looks hopeless. But it will 
serve its purpose if it keeps me green in my 
enthusiasms when my hair is white—what there 
is of it. And, between ourselves, Hilary, you 
lawyers know how degraded our human nature 
is; that was the chief thing that brought me 
here. I want to see what relics of the sack your 
poor father brought home.’ 

‘Little enough,’ said Hilary. ‘By Jove! if 
only you could find the Fo emerald here! It 
would set us Anjous on our legs once more.’ 

‘I’m heartily sorry the family equilibrium 
has been disturbed, Hilary—heartily. You must 
tell me more about it. Meanwhile ’ 

‘Oh, come along, you unconscionable mono- 
maniac!’ cried Hilary; and the other required 
no second bidding. 

The curios were, as the barrister said, limited 
enough in number. A few ivories in the draw- 
ing-room, some gorgeous fans, and about a dozen 
superb vases completed the tale of them. 

The Commodore seized upon the ivories with 
avidity, sounded them with his knuckles, poked 
his finger into all their crannies, and took 
particular measurement of them to ascertain if 
any of their cubic contents remained un- 
accounted for. The fans he turned out his lip 
at. The vases he treated with but little more 
respect. It was unlikely in the extreme that 
the Fo emerald had been allowed to pass into 
the hands of a potter, and be thus embedded in 
the unbaked clay. 

‘And that’s all, is it?’ inquired the Commo- 
dore, glancing about the drawing-room. 

‘Well, yes, I think so,’ replied Hilary. ‘I’m 
afraid there’s no chance for us. Ah, by the 
way, there’s the old joss. We mustn’t forget 
that; though he’s far too ingenuous an old 
buffer to be able to secrete such a jewel as that.’ 

‘The old joss! Is it a silver joss, Hilary? 
Ah, now I remember it. To be sure it is. Let 
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me see it at once. I have my suspicions that 
the priests But there, I won’t hamper you 
with any more of my speculations.’ 

‘This way for the silver joss, Commodore,’ 
said Hilary, opening a second door in the draw- 
ing-room. His den—the idol’s temple—was at 
the end of the passage. 


CHAPTER VIL 


HEN the Commodore saw the joss 
he was at once taken hold of by a 
flood of memories. He had been 
at the burning of that wonderful 
palace in Pekin as well as the late 

Lieutenant Anjou. He, like the lieutenant, had 
his spoils to show. Long years had passed 
since then—long, that is, when viewed in the 
mass, though all too short considered individu- 
ally from the retrospective standpoint of each 
December the thirty-first. It was perhaps thirty 
years since he had fingered that silver image, 
and then he had made a jesting remark about 
it to his dead comrade which now instantly re- 
curred to him. Little he thought then that the 
craze of his late middle age would be centred 
upon such trifles. 

‘Hilary, my boy,’ he exclaimed, with a pensive 
expression on his good-humoured old face, ‘I 
believe there is the embryo of a tear somewhere 
in the back of my eyes.’ 

‘Then do keep it there, my dear sir,’ said the 
barrister hastily. ‘Dry it up at once. Life 


— does not seem to me to supply an atmosphere 


congenial for emotion. The bracing, though far 
from sympathetic, winds of indifference strike me 
as better for a fellow to face and thrive in.’ 

The Commodore looked at his godson. His 
brow showed his amazement. 

‘Upon my word, Hilary!’ he exclaimed-—‘ so 
young (I speak by comparison) and so philo- 
sophic! Well, well, it wouldn’t become me, my 
dear boy, to oppose your convictions. No doubt 
—never a doubt at all, indeed—they are much 
the same as my own at bottom. Poor old 
Hilary !—I mean your father, my boy.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Hilary the second ; ‘ and now, 
what can I get for you? Do you want to smash 
the old fellow to bits?’ 

‘Oh dear me, no! I am not so far advanced 
in barbarism, even after my long sojourn amid 
barbarians.’ 

So saying, the Commodore put on his glasses 
and proceeded rigorously to examine the joss. 
He had a tape with him, of course. He would 
as soon have gone abroad without his boots as 
without this possible aid to the discovery that 
might be destined to make him a celebrity. 
With the tape he measured the idol, putting 
the results on paper. Hilary sat on the low 
window-sill and watched the proceedings, in- 


terested but profoundly sceptical He was 
thinking much more of the picturesqueness of 
his enthusiastic godparent while engaged in his 
singular enterprise than of the chance of any 
lucrative outcome of it. The idea germinated 
in him of making the old boy the hero of a 
little romance. There was certainly scope in it, 
if only he, with his untrained abilities, could do 
justice to the opportunity. 

The Commodore indulged in a variety of 
ejaculations over his task. At one moment he 
seemed to be in the seventh heaven of expecta- 
tion. That was when, after very close scrutiny 
of the joss’s head, he cried out that there ought 
to be a cavity in the skull. But after the most 
minute inspection, he could discern nothing in 
the least indicative of trepanning. Then he 
became despondently profane in a mild way. 

The results of his calculations put the finish 
to his despair. 

‘Another bubble pricked, Hilary!’ he ex- 
claimed dolefully as he looked up, thrust his 
glasses high on to his forehead, and held the 
paper towards his godson. 

‘Well,’ said Hilary, ‘I hope you’ll be able to 
bear the disappointment. I’m sure I shall—no, 
thanks ; I’m reserving my brain for other feats 
of intellect. I never was great at mathematics. 
Even Messrs Rise & Drop soon discovered that 
yesterday.’ 

‘And yet I declare I had some cause to be 
more than commonly sanguine here,’ mourned 
the Commodore. 

‘Why so, in the name of curiosity ?’ 

‘The emerald was in the custody of the 
priests. As far as J can tell, it never passed 
out of their hands. The thick-skulled idiots ! 
Like as not one of them has it in his own 
mouldering cranium. That would have been 
the ideal hiding-place, and a modern surgeon 
could have put it there without endangering the 
patient’s existence.’ 

‘Bravo, Commodore! I beg to copyright that 
idea. If I don’t write a book for boys on it, 
I’ve more ardour than talent—-which is, alas! 
all too probable.’ 

‘And _besi:les,’ continued the other, again 
bending over the joss, ‘there 7s a slight dis- 
erepancy in the figures. It’s deucedly slight, 
I'll allow. Speaking roughly, the thing ought 
to weigh a hundred and ten pounds eight 
ounces avoirdupois. It weighs a hundred and 
nine pounds fourteen ounces. The ounces may 
mean much. But I’m afraid I must give it 
up.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, do! I can,’ said Hilary, 
‘stand a downright blow, but something be- 
tween a blow and a caress is unendurable. Tell 
a fellow definitely that the emerald can’t be in 
“Old Ugly,” and I shall be at ease again—as 
touching the joss, that is.’ 

‘No, I’ll not commit myself. But I ’ve done 
with it. Take me away out of its sight; the 
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thing haunts me. 
say.’ 

The Commodore either was or cleverly feigned 
to be inexpressibly irritated by the smug face 
of the idol. 

But before Hilary could slide from his perch 
to do his godfather’s bidding, Uncle Jeth’s nose 
peered into the room. 

‘ What is wrong ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, nothing, uncle,’ replied Hilary ; ‘only 
our friend here seems to have conceived as 
violent a hatred for that poor dumb curio as 
you used to have—perhaps still have.’ 

‘It curdles my blood,’ said the Commodore. 
* Those ten ounces lie like tons on my imagina- 
tion. I am stultified. Mr Anjou, you will 
think I am a fool, but I am serious—just at 
present. I shall be well again when I am else- 
where.’ 

‘I can sympathise with you, sir,’ remarked 
the master of Quarrendon solemnly ; ‘it is an 
accursed figure.’ 

For a moment or two all three stared at the 
miserable joss, which bore its execration with 
entire equanimity. 

Then, with a laugh, Hilary broke the spell of 
silence. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘is awfully absurd. ‘ What 
do you say to a stroll about the garden, 
Commodore 

‘ Deligh ’ 
Jeth interposed. 

‘You must excuse Hilary, if you please—for 
a time at any rate. I want a word with him 
alone.’ 

‘How, uncle ?’ demanded the barrister, much 
surprised. ‘Those fellows haven’t had the im- 
pudence to’ 

‘It is on family affairs exclusively,’ said 
Uncle Jeth. His lower lip, Hilary thought, 
looked uncomfortable. That was always a grave 
sign in the old man. 

* You can safely,’ said the Commodore, smiling 
serenely again, ‘leave me to my own resources 
for as long a time as you wish. I wouldn’t for 
anything stand in your way, Mr Anjou.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the master of Quarrendon. 

‘Where will you have your talk, uncle—here, 
or in the library?’ asked Hilary when they had 
seen the Commodore stroll jauntily back towards 
the conservatory. 

‘Certainly not here,’ was the loud reply, as 
Uncle Jeth glanced significantly at the joss. 

Accordingly they went to the library. The 
old man shut the door, Hilary wondering no 
little at his conduct. But the barrister was 
soon enlightened. 

‘Tell me,’ said Uncle Jeth without preamble, 
‘if there is the least justification for the rumour 
that has come to my ears that—that you have 
been making love to that Underwood girl.’ 

Hilary’s face told him at once that the 
rumour was no lie, Indeed, it had reached the 


Take me away, my son, I 


began the visitor, but Uncle 


master of Quarrendon in a very authoritative 
form. Mrs ‘Tarver had decided that, as an 
appeal to Amy Grove and her husband against 
the alliance, the mere thought of which so 
annoyed her, had quite failed, there was no 
harm in trying how the squire might help her. 
She had done nothing on the Thursday but 
ponder how she might most forcibly arouse Mr 
Anjou’s indignation in the matter. By Friday 
morning she had become convinced that she 
could do this no way more effectually than by a 
letter. She wrote the letter, therefore (it was 
an epistle for a museum), and told, because she 
felt it her duty, of Miss Amy’s monstrous lures 
for the young squire, and of Master Hilary’s 
unfortunate weakness. She wrote as if she 
was chiefly concerned for Mr Jeth’s and Hilary’s 
welfare, which could not but be prejudiced by 
such an improper marriage. Yet she also men- 
tioned her fractured hopes about Amy and Ezra, 
her son, and made much of the evil disposition 
in the girl which could lead her, after first 
exciting the affections of one man, to throw 
herself coarsely into the arms of another, simply 
because he was the better catch of the two. 
All this was well adapted to make poor Uncle 
Jeth extremely wretched. He felt it the more 
bitterly because he was not now in a position to 
hold out any menace which might be expected 
to coerce Hilary, if his nephew should persist in 
his unwise infatuation. 

‘There is,’ answered Hilary, ‘every possible 
justification. I meant to tell you all about it 
yesterday, and you should certainly have heard 
it from my own lips some time to-day. 
But’ 

Old Jeth lifted his brows wearily. 

‘Thank you,’ he said in a sorrowful under- 
tone. ‘Iam glad you did not mean to keep it 
from me until ’ 

‘Until we were married! Uncle Jeth, I 
hoped you knew me better than that. What 
possible inducement could I have had to do 
that?’ 

‘Quite so. You could have none—now. 
Perhaps you had better join the Commodore 
again. He would be glad of your company.’ 

‘Oh, hang the Commodore !’ exclaimed Hilary. 
‘Come, uncle, I can't bear to see you take 
it so seriously. She is an admirable girl, 
and ’—— 

‘ Nothing could persuade you to the contrary, 
I imagine ?’ 

‘Nothing. I know her better than her uncle 
and aunt even. There is no hurry about it. 
When you see more of her you cannot but like 
her.’ 

‘It is somewhat improbable that we shall be- 
come intimately acquainted.’ 

‘Uncle Jeth! Surely you are not so much 
set on the world’s canons of respectability. Is 
there so much in caste ?’ 

‘The Anjous have thought so hitherto. But 
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there, I repeat, Hilary, I do not blame you or 
say anything against it. I wished to know— 
that is all. And now leave me, there ’s a good 
boy.’ 

‘After persuasion Hilary consented to do so. 
Against his own hopes, he tried to make his 
uncle believe that Quarrendon was not in so 
bad a way as old Jeth thought it. The stocks 
would rise in value, and not only would the 
outstanding deficiency be wiped off, but cheques 
would come from Messrs Rise & Drop. Mean- 
while he, Hilary, meant to do well in literature ; 
he had two or three splendid plots in his head. 
He had not the remotest intention of marrying 
for many months—perhaps years. It seemed 
barely possible otherwise. In the interval much 
might happen. If the worst came to the worst 
Hilary would devote his life’s work to the re- 
covery of Quarrendon for the Anjous. Even if 
he married, their domestic ménage should be 
of the simplest, for Quarrendon’s sake. And 
Uncle Jeth was not to brood and fancy himself 
an outlaw and worse because he had failed to 
remedy one evil by a second. As long as he, 
Hilary, remained single, they twain would live 
together. There were some very comfortable 
and convenient quarters in Bloomsbury, and 
when he married he was sure it would be 
Amy’s second wish in life to make the old man 
as unmindful as possible of the past. 

Hilary found the Commodore in the garden 
working very sternly at his figures about the 
silver joss. These, however, were pocketed 
with a certain guiltiness when the barrister 
appeared. 

‘Well, my boy,’ said the old antiquary, 
‘nothing worse, I trust ?’ 

‘Oh no, not at all. I may as well tell you, 
though. I’ve engaged myself to a poor girl, 
and it’s a source of trouble to the governor 
here. We Anjous just now seem a little off 
colour; but I’m not going to regard my little 
affair as in any sense an additional burden on 
our backs, corporately or as individuals.’ 

‘Right, Hilary,’ said the Commodore. ‘TI like 
that spirit. I must see her, but not now. In 
fact, I want to be off at once, my boy—no 
disrespect to your uncle, God knows! There 
are three other men in the south of the county 
whose names I’ve got down. I said I might 
manage to look over Mr Dubblethwaite’s collec- 
tion this afternoon, if I can catch the one 
o'clock train.’ 

‘Oh, I say!’ protested the barrister. 

‘Yes, I know it seems shocking to you. 
But, Hilary, I’m getting on in years, and I 
have a vast deal to do yet, even after the 
Fo emerald. And I’m no such treasure in a 
house. I thought the maid would eat me this 
morning—I really did.’ 

‘Confound it all! Put off Dubblethwaite 
till to-morrow, or at least’ 
‘Take the night train—eh ?’ 


‘No; hang the night train !’ 
‘It must be one or the other, my boy. 
My plans will all get disjointed else.’ 

‘Honour bright, Commodore ?’ 

‘Honour bright. But while I think of it, 
I want you to oblige an old fellow by taking 
this bit of stuff just to help you a little in 
your new line. I1’d be ashamed to offer it to 
you, Hilary, if you weren’t my godson. You 
can, if your pride’s very high, return it after 
your first success.’ 

The bit of stuff was a fifty-pound note. 

‘My pride,’ said Hilary gravely, ‘is very 
high, but it will not keep me from taking it 
on those conditions—and thank you heartily. 
There are reasons’ 

‘I know, I know, my dear boy. Don’t talk 
about them. I don’t want to hear them. 
You’ve made me a jolly old buffer, Hilary. 
And we'll consider it the night train—eh? 
And now I’ll run away and write some letters 
to folks in the next county.’ 


CHAPTER VIIL 
RS TARVER had not found as much 


satisfaction in her letter to the 
master of Quarrendon as she had 
hoped to find. The more she 
thought about it, the more it seemed 
to her an act of disloyalty to her husband. 
Jabez had assumed that her objections to Amy’s 
elevation had been got over. Her own conduct 
in reconciling herself with the girl before laying 
her head on the same pillow as his head seemed 
proof positive of it. Nor had she made any 
strong fight against his humour of castle-build- 
ing while they twain lay awake, and he (honest 
man !) tried to foresee his Amy’s happy future. 

The dame went about her household duties 
in a querulous spirit. The maids marvelled at 
the quite exceptional shortness of her teimper, 
and did their utmost to keep out of her path. 
Jabez pursed his lips and smiled when he caught 
her in the tail-end of any of her tantrums. He 
trusted these would soon run their course, and 
she would accept the inevitable with tolerable 

ce. 

But the chief source of Mrs Tarver’s discon- 
tent lay with Ezra. Something had come to the 
lad, and she could not fathom it. She put a 
leading question to him early in the day. 

‘Ezzy, the wench hasn’t said “ Nay” to you, 
has she ?’ 

‘What wench?’ her son had retorted, by no 
means amiably. 

‘What wench? Save the lad! You aren’t 
gallivanting after ten of ’em. What wench but 
our Amy, I’d like to know?’ 

‘I haven’t asked her again, and never shall,’ 
was the frightful rejoinder. And after saying 
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these words, with the air of a murderer on the 
gallows-steps, Ezra had put a stop to further 
questions by turning his back upon his 
mother. 

Yet, in spite of this blow, Mrs Tarver had 
determined to make the appeal to Hilary’s uncle. 
She lay awake a long time on the Thursday, 
framing her sentences, and would, if she durst, 
have got up there and then, and written the 
letter while the sense of it was so hot in her. 
As it was, she was downstairs early enough in 
the morning to discomfort the maids, who were 
gaping at their ease and not working when she 
showed in the kitchen. 

She managed the epistle, took a deep breath 
of satisfaction afterwards, and yet, when it was 
despatched so as to reach the squire about ten 
o'clock, she felt as dissatisfied as ever. 

This state of mind in her was incredibly 
augmented by an informal visit from Farmer 
Gannett. At first she wholly refused to believe 
Mr Gannett’s extremely broad innuendoes. She 
did not like Mr Gannett—thought him bad 
company even for her own man; much more, 
therefore, for one so innocent and pliable as 
Ezra. But she hated him with a downright 
hatred when that red-nosed person dared to 
imply that something (‘just the usual,’ Mr 
Gannett had said, with a vulgar wink) was up 
betwixt her eldest son and his only daughter. 

‘You’re deceivin’ of yourself,’ said the dame 
haughtily. ‘It ain’t likely as my Ezra would 
look your way.’ 

At this Mr Gannett had laughed loudly. 

‘Well, missus,’ he said, ‘let me tell you, 
your own courtin’ days ain’t so far back but 
you can see a thing or two. Your Ezra, as you 
calls him, come and smoke wi’ me night afore 
last, and he never took his eyes off my Ally. 
The gal says he was “very kind” to her at 
partin’. We know what that signifies And, 
as if that wurn’t enough, he drops in again 
last night too. He was pow’ful silent, I will 
say; but that’s one of the tokens, ain’t it, 
missus, if so be as he keeps his eyes (darned 
solem’ uns, too!) just gummed to his sweet- 
heart’s face? And when Ally sees him out at 
gate, what does he do but stoop his head and 
say, “ Alice, will you kiss me? There’s no one 
cares for me but you.” My Ally wurn’t back- 
ward ; and so they stands at this blessed hour.’ 

‘Goodness gracious! The Lord grant you’re 
a liar, Mr Gannett!’ exclaimed the thunder- 
struck dame. At first she had been mollified 
by the man’s reference to her youth and her 
earlier charms; but the farmer’s subsequent 
words made her oblivious of the compliment. 

*Can’t say as I’m more of a stickler for truth 
than most folkses, missus,’ said Mr Gannett 
blandly ; ‘but I bean’t a liar about this. I’d 
seorn it. You can ax your son, and you can 
ax my Ally.’ 


‘Your Ally indeed! Little trollop!’ 


There’s no knowing what more Mrs Tarver, 
in her misery and wrath, might have said against 
poor little romantic Alice Gannett’s ‘character. 
But, though Mr Gannett could bear admirably 
to be called a liar, he declined utterly to have 
his daughter calumniated. Snatching up his 
hat, he made for the door. But before leaving 
he stood and spoke his mind. 

‘Mrs Tarver, ma'am,’ he said, ‘I’ve a 
sartain respec’ for your powers in a house, but 
there my respec’ ends. You’re not a patch on 
your husband. He’d never say such a word 
about my Ally, who’s as good a wench as ever 
behaved dutiful to her father and coy to the 
young men. I’ve never had much neighbourly 
tokens from you, ma’am, and I take pride I’ve 
never axed none. All I’ve got to say, lastly 
and in conclusion, about them young uns is 
this ’ere: your Ezra shan’t set foot in my house 


again. I’ll scorn him and you too, Mistress 
Tarver. You can put them words in your odds- 


and-ends basket and make bedcovers of ’em. 
I ain't a saint, ma’am, but my darter Ally’s 
as good an’ honest a little maid as ever glad- 
dened God’s earth. I wish you good-day, Mrs 
Tarver.’ 

The mistress of Underwood had a quiet 
attack of hysterics after this visit. But she 
was heroic enough to lock the parlour door and 
dree her own weird. She dreed it chiefly 
with the aid of ejaculations and a certain 
cordial—reputed a potent brain tonic. 

But when she removed the bar upon her 
liberty, and that of others—for some one was 
trying to enter the room—she was not best 
pleased to come face to face with Amy. 

‘Oh aunty, you’re not well!’ exclaimed the 
girl, with real sympathy. 

‘There’s nothing at all the matter with me, 
miss,’ she said petulantly in reply, ‘but what 
you ’ve had the doings of.’ 

Ezra happened to be in the passage, and to 
hear these bitter words. He at once stepped 
up to his mother, as poor Amy, on the verge 
of tears, stole away. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘you may as well know 
it first as last. I think that’s a hard word to 
give Amy. She had a blow from me o’ Wed- 
nesday night. I’ll never forget that—never! 
It’s took the manhood out of me. But’ 

‘What are you talking about, Ezzy?’ cried 
the perplexed woman. ‘Amy Grove a blow 
from you ?’ 

‘It’s as true as I stand here.—Amy !’ 

‘Yes, Ezra,’ the girl answered reluctantly 
from the landing. 

* Will you please come down for one minute ?’ 
i? your mind, my son,’ 


‘You’re wanderin’ i 


murmured Dame Tarver; ‘or else it’s me. I’d 
as lief it was that, I would.’ 

‘I want you to tell my mother that it’s 
true, Amy, as I struck you by the coppice o’ 
Wednesday,’ said Ezra, with a set expression. 
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‘Oh Ezra!’ whispered the girl, ‘why will you 
talk about it? No one supposes you meant it.’ 

‘But I did it. That’s all I want mother to 
know.’ 

‘You did it—yes; but you didn’t mean it, 
and so it is just as if you hadn’t done it.’ 

Dame Tarver sighed like a boiler letting off 
steam. 

‘Dear Lord !’ she moaned, ‘and it was Wednes- 
day I were so unkind to the wench. Welladay ! 
The Bible’s truer than I ever thought it was in 
what it says about “ you shall hev much tribula- 
tion i’ the world.” Leave me be, children ; I’m 
all of a muddle. Sech a tangle I’ve got into as 
niver was! And all for trying to do the best for 
my own flesh an’ blood !’ 

Ezra promptly obeyed lis mother’s bidding. 

But Amy insisted on doing what she could for 
the dame’s solace. It was not much. It con- 
sisted mainly in fondling her head as she lay 
back in her arm-chair emitting sighs, and in the 
use of many endearing phrases. There was also 
eau de Cologne. Amy made lavish use of this, 
and, it seemed, to some purpose. 

Hardly had Mrs Tarver been coaxed back into 
the greater part of her accustomed good sense 
than she seemed like to lave a relapse that 
threatened to be the worst of all. 

There was a knock at the door, which both 
women recognised at once. 

‘It’s Hilary!’ cried Amy, with a joy that 
made her careless of this free use of the loved 
name before her aunt. 

‘And me in sech a state—and in my old cap!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Tarver, looking the picture of 
despair. 

‘Oh, never mind that, aunty. Shall I go to 
him, and take him about the garden a little till 
you’re ready? Do let me, dear aunty !’ 

‘You can do as you will,’ was the reply. It 
was given with no particular good grace, but it 
sufficed Amy. 

Hurrying out of the room, she was just in time 
to intercept the maid who was about to open the 
door. 

‘I will go, Jane,’ she said. 

They embraced without heed of the birds that 
saw them from the elms and poplars round the 
front of the farm. There was no resisting the 
sweet invitation of Amy’s lips and eyes. Hilary 
thought himself a happy fellow the moment he 
saw the sunshine on his sweetheart’s pretty face. 

‘ This is nice of you,’ murmured Amy, referring 
less to the kisses than to the visit. ‘Shall you 
mind if we stroll about outside first? The house 
is dreadfully untidy.’ 

Had Mrs Tarver heard this ‘dreadful’ untruth 
she would perhaps have taken it by the throat 
and risked the disgrace of being seen by ‘com- 
pany’ in her old cap. But she did not hear it. 
She was busy before the mirror. 

‘No, Amy,’ replied Hilary ; ‘I want you to 
come back with me to Quarrendon. Ill tell 


you more about it on the way. You must dress 
yourself as prettily as you can—I’ll say no more. 
You’ve got to win your way to my uncle’s heart 
this day, my dear.’ 

Amy looked terrified—so much so that her 
lover burst out laughing. 

‘It’s nothing so formidable,’ he said, ‘or I 
shouldn’t think of asking it of you yet. Will 
you trust me that it is important?’ 

‘But, Hilary, shall I be left alone with him?’ 
asked the girl faintly. 

‘Oh dear no! I couldn’t think of subjecting 
you to such a risk. I will stand close by you 
the whole time, and the big blade of my pen- 
knife will be ready to protect you the moment 
it is necessary.’ 

‘You’re laughing at me, Hilary.’ 

‘To be sure And you'll laugh at your- 
self, my dear, when you come to see what an 
absurdly timid little fawn you ’ve been.’ 

‘I shall not know what to say to him; and 
he will tell me what I know is the truth—that 
I ought never to have dared ’ 

Her lover’s hand upon her mouth stopped her 
from finishing her sentence. 

‘Well, then, sweetheart,’ said Hilary, ‘we ’ll 
have a compromise. I'll stay to lunch here— 
it’s your dinner, I know: never mind that ; and 
afterwards we ’ll stroll back to the Manor casually 
and get it over. There’s nothing to get over, 
though, I warn you. Circumstances have made 
your uncle a more significant man in the world’s 
eyes than my uncle. That ought to make you 
bold.’ 

‘ But it doesn’t, Hilary dear,’ was the rejoinder. 
‘And oh! do, please, stay for dinner; and—if 
you could—but of course you can’ 

‘I can what?’ 

‘Do be very nice with aunty. She’s not her- 
self lately ; it’s because of Ezra, and, and ’ 

‘I see, Amy. Very well; 1 will be as fasci- 
nating with your aunt as I know how to be.’ 

‘That is splendid !’ cried the girl. ‘And now 
I’ll run and tell her. you’ll be here. And you 
can go and look at the puppies, and you ’ll find 
Uncle Jabez somewhere about there; and when 
I’ve changed my frock I will come out and join 
you.’ 

‘Your programme sounds sufficiently attrac- 
tive,’ said Hilary as he pinched Amy’s rose-red 
little cheek. ‘I will follow it to the smallest 
detail.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


HE master of Quarrendon was harder 
hit by the intelligence of his nephew’s 
entanglement (as he regarded it) with 
the niece of one of his own tenants 
than he had allowed to appear even 

when formally questioning Hilary on the sub- 

ject. It was bad enough to be beggared. The 
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diminution of the family’s good name was 
worse than beggary; and the old man had 
brought himself to such a mental strait that 
he viewed his nephew's marriage with a low- 
born girl like Amy Grove as nothing Jess than 
dishonour. 

When Hilary left him after that humiliating 
interview Jeth Anjou sat and brooded, with 
his head bowed between his hands. 

He had never been a very wise man. His 
affair with Messrs Rise & Drop seemed suffi- 
ciently to prove that. The solitude in which he 
had lived for the greater part of his adult life 
had not tended to an increase of his reason 
or common-sense. His unaccountable animus 
against the silver joss, if nothing else, seemed 
indeed to indicate a certain streak of madness 
in his composition. 

And now, as he sat and in imagination beheld 
the desolation and ruin of the Anjous, the figure 
of that hateful little idol must needs come and 
dance before his vision. In a little while his 
fancy leaped to the amazing conclusion that this 
poor lump of worked silver was the evil genius 
of his house. Since its arrival at Quarrendon 
there had been no joy, no prosperity in the 
Manor. First, the lieutenant, its captor, had 
died soon after installing it in the village ; then 
Hilary’s mother had followed her husband ; 
another brother of Jeth’s had died shortly after- 
wards, though the doctors said there was no 
sufficient cause of death affecting him. Jeth’s 
own mother’s death at the age of seventy-three 
ought not really to have been laid to the charge 
of the idol, even by Jeth in his present insane 
mood. But he had been passionately devoted 
tw the old lady, and he ascribed her death also 
to the common cause. Then an interval of many 
years had followed—joyless, monotonous years, 
during which Hilary was a schoolboy, an under- 
graduate, and later became a barrister. The 
silver beast had, he felt, been reserving its 
malignant energies for two or three crowning 
strokes of woe, and now these had fallen. 

As he realised all this, and saw no flaw in the 
concatenation of infamies which might all be 
laid upon the head of the idol, poor Jeth rose 
and, looking twenty years older than he was, 
staggered to the library door. 

A maid who was passing saw his face, and 
(though alarmed at it) had the courage to ask if 
she could do anything for him. 

He retorted with a hard inquiry if Mr Parkin- 
son was in the house. 

‘No, sir,’ was the reply. 
lawn.’ 

‘Then,’ said Jeth, with gleaming eyes, ‘you 
may leave me. I want nothing—nothing at all, 
do you hear?’ he added, almost frenziedly ; for 
the girl had hesitated, to see if she could be 
brave enough to inform her master how ill he 
looked. 

The maid flei incontinently and told her 


‘He is out on the 


fellow-servants a wild tale about the squire’s 
words and appearance. 

As for Jeth, he peered up and down the 
corridor with the stealth and cunning expression 
of a wild animal. Then, seeing nobody and 
hearing nothing move, he went on tiptoe into 
the drawing-room, and thence into the conser- 
vatory. He knew now explicitly what he was 
about to do. 

There was a sledge-hammer in the greenhouse, 
with an iron head, weighing nearly six pounds. 
It had been used the other day to force the 
fastenings of one of the skylights. 

When he had grasped this weapon, and pressed 
it to his bosom as if it were the fondest treasure 
of his life, the master of Quarrendon glided 
back into the drawing-room. Here he stood for 
a while with his back to the mirror, breathing 
fast. It seemed to him that he was about to 
engage in a personal encounter with the Evil 
One. This being so, it behoved him to ac- 
cumulate his strength for the duel. He looked 
strange enough, to be sure, with his whitened 
hair so loose, and his face now beset by an expres- 
sion in which spiritual hunger, bodily resolution, 
and a certain high dignity all had a share. But 
instinct kept him from turning towards the 
mirror; and no one was present in whose eyes 
he could see aught of the figure he cut. 

From the drawing-room he went, without 
deviation, to Hilary’s sanctum at the end of the 


e. = 
As he entered the den he caught sight 
through its window of the Commodore on the 


grass outside. 
ing the house. 

The sudden thought that his guest might 
come in and interfere with him if he were not 
prompt in his actions left old Jeth not a moment 
for hesitation. 

He stepped up to the tranquil, ugly old joss, 
swung the hammer as high over his head as his 
arms would reach, and then, with fire in his 
eyes and preternatural strength in his sinews, 
he crashed the iron upon the idol’s cranium. 

Had the joss been quite solid all through, it is 
doubtful if it could have borne such a blow as 
this, which represented the concentrated loathing 
of a score of years. 

But the joss was not solid; and Jeth struck 
it in its one weak point. There was a resound- 
ing crack, and the silver skull parted. 

Another noise followed immediately upon the 
fall of one side of the joss’s head—a double 
sound, in fact. The hammer dropped to the 
ground, and the master of Quarrendon did as the 
hammer did. It was as if in that tremendous 
blow the poor old fellow had exhausted his 
vitality. 

The Commodore was the first of the house- 
hold upon the scene. The room window was 
slightly open. He pushed it up and _ stood 
like one astounded. The hammer, the extended 


The man seemed to be approach- 
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form of his host, and the split idol had such an 
evident and yet extraordinary relation to one 
another. But he was a man used to sensational 
episodes ; and the next moment he had rung 
the bell with a will. 

The maids clustered in before the tintinnabu- 
lation had ceased. 

‘Fetch a pillow and some brandy!’ cried the 
Commodore. 

The prostrate man was soon set on the sofa 
in as easy a position as possible. It was plain 
that he was not dead; nor did the Commodore 
think that he, like the joss, had had a stroke. 
A doctor was sent for. It seemed that they had 
done all they could do, and in fact the squire’s 
breathing quickly told them that he was on the 
high-road to at least partial recovery. 

When he saw this, and saw also that the 
housekeeper was a much better hand with an 
invalid than he was, the Commodore made no 
scruple about examining the consequences of the 
sacrilege for which Jeth Anjou seemed to have 
paid so dearly. 

‘As I thought!’ he cried, picking up the 
broken part of the head. ‘It was hollow!’ 

The housekeeper looked at him rather re- 
proachfully. This, however, was as nothing to 
the glance of positive anger with which she 
honoured him a moment afterwards, when the 
little gentleman, having snatched something from 
the inside of the residue of the joss’s head, 
jumped into the air with a shout of: 

‘At last! at last!’ 

‘Mr Parkinson, sir!’ she exclaimed, ‘ please to 
consider’ 

‘Consider be hanged, my dear madam!’ he 
retorted frantically. ‘This isn’t a time for 
considering. Thomas Parkinson, my friend, 
this is the happiest day of your more than 
moderately happy life. Look at that, madam— 
look at it!’ 

The Commodore bounded to the good woman’s 
side and flourished before her face a lump of 
dull-greenish substance, yet not all dull, about 
as big as his thumb. 

‘I’ve my poor master to look at, sir. One 
thing at a time, if you please,’ was the curt reply. 

For all that, the woman could not keep her 
eyes from peeping at the article which seemed 
to have bereft her master’s guest of his senses. 

‘It’s only a bit of bottle glass, that I can see,’ 
she added. 

‘Bottle glass! Oh, the sublime ignorance of 
the ignorant! To call this matchless jewel of 
Fo just bottle glass!—How is he going on? 
Oh yes, he’ll do famously. Your poor master, 
Mrs —— (I don’t know what your name is, 
madam ; but no matter)—your poor master never 
did a finer thing in his life than when he 
knocked himself senseless like this, Where’s 
Mr Hilary ?’ 

Old Jeth opened his eyes, as if the sound of 
his nephew’s name was an elixir. 


‘I’ve settled it, Hilary!’ he murmured, 
thinking of his brother. 

‘Come, come—this is first-rate,’ cried the 
Commodore. ‘Go and send Mr Hilary here at 
once, he continued, addressing the house- 
keeper. 

The woman went, confident now that all 
would soon be well with her master. She pre- 
ferred not to attempt to understand the vagaries 
of her master’s guest. When she had heard of 
the Commodore’s apparition at Quarrendon at 
6.30 a.m., she had reckoned up the visitor some- 
what meanly. Later events had not elevated 
the antiquary in her esteem. Now she thought 
him little better than a lunatic. Nevertheless, 
she did not scruple to leave the squire alone 
with him. 

‘Jeth Anjou, old man,’ said the Commodore, 
still in tones of abounding ecstasy, as he went 
on his knees by his host’s side, ‘you’ve done a 
rare day’s work to-day.’ 

‘I’ve meant to do it before,’ was the reply, 
feebly but intelligibly. ‘Oh, it’s you,’ he 
added, recognising the Commodore. ‘Excuse 
me, sir; I’m not quite myself.’ 

‘No; but you soon will be. Look at that, sir. 
Do you know what you’ve done? Providence 
or something else has made you the instrument 
for the recovery of one of the noblest emeralds 
in the world—at least it will be when it’s cut. 
It’s the Fo jewel, Jeth Anjou, worth tens of 
thousands; and it’s yours, man, or Hilary’s, 
which is much the same thing. Jeth Anjou, 
I’m proud of my godson.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ murmured the master of 
Quarrendon, trying to lift himself to his feet. 

‘ Never mind ; you soon will. Pulse improv- 
ing! Oh, you’ll do very well indeed, sir. What 
an inspiration it was, to be sure !’ 

To tell the truth, the poor squire was relieved 
when the Commodore was summoned away to 
luncheon. He, on his part, lay still, regaining 
his strength, and pondering the words of his 
guest. 

Hilary, of course, could not be found any- 
where within the precincts of the Manor. But 
he appeared ere his godfather had drunk more 
than three glasses of hock to the jewel that 
had, as it seemed, translated him above ordinary 
terrestrial existence and conduct ; and with him 
was Amy Grove, looking so sweet and gentle 


‘under the combined influences of pride in her 


lover and bashful humility in herself that the 
Commodore’s congratulations to his godson were 
as genuine as he could make them. 

‘Where is Uncle Jeth?’ asked Hilary. 

‘Go and see,’ was the mirthful reply. ‘He’s 
had a bit of an accident. It’s nothing in the 
world to be nervous about, or you warrant I 
shouldn’t be guzzling here and grinning.’ 

‘What sort of an accident? and what have 
you to grin about, Commodore?’ inquired 
Hilary, with very natural surprise. 
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*He knocked himself off his pins in knocking 
you into a for But look here, Hilary; go 
and see him. He’s in your room, and you can 
leave this pretty young lady with me.’ 

‘In my room! What the deuce! Wait 
here a moment, Amy. There’s nothing to 
be frightened at in the Commodore.’ 

Hilary hurried off to his uncle. The old man 
was sitting up, regarding the traces of his recent 
paroxysm. He by no means quite believed such 
of the Commodore’s tale of treasure-trove as he 
had retained. 

‘That,’ said old Jeth, pointing shamefacedly 
at the mutilated effigy the instant he saw his 
nephew, ‘is my handiwork.’ 

‘Well, how are you, uncle?’ was Hilary’s 
eager rejoinder. He paid no heed to the 
sundered joss. 

‘I am much as usual, Hilary, thank you. 
But I was certainly a little wild this morning. 
Will you forgive me, my boy?’ 

‘ Forgive ! ’ laughed the barrister. 
sure it’s nothing serious !’ 

‘As sure as I can be. Have you seen Mr 
Parkinson! He has some queer tale about some- 
thing or other.’ 

‘Oh, he’s half-crazy ; that’s my belief, uncle. 
The sun out East has touched his brain, poor 
old chap !’ 

‘He found something in its inside, Hilary. J 
don’t think much of it.’ 

‘Oh, the dickens he has! 
toot What’s it like, uncle?’ 

‘J think it’s like glass—green glass. But 
he Go and see it, my boy.’ 

Hilary did not tarry for a second invitation. 
A sense of coming profit had got hold of him. 
His heart beat fast as he hurried back to the 
dining-room. 

Nor was this divine anticipation disap- 
pointed ; for when he re-entered the room it 
was to be met by the Commodore arm-in-arm 
with Amy. 
stuff over the girl’s brow as he exclaimed : 

‘Welcome, my dear boy, to the Fo emerald, 


*‘You’re 


Inside my joss, 


the property of Hilary Anjou, Esquire, barrister- | 


at-law !’ 


CHAPTER X 


HE Fo emerald was not quite so valu- 
able, from the lapidary’s point of 
view, as the Commodore had believed, 
in the height of his enthusiasm, it 
might be. But it was worth a good 

many thousands of pounds—quite enough to 
clear off Messrs Rise & Drop, and most of the 
mortgage on the Quarrendon property. There 
was, however, one mortgage that neither the 
Fo emerald nor the Koh-i-noor diamond would 
have obliterated with Hilary’s consent. That 


The old fellow held the greenish | 
_ Tarver, to whom Hilary mentioned it with due 


was the Underwood 
Tarver called it. 

There were the strongest reasons in the world, 
according to Hilary, who might be supposed to 
know something about equity as well as law, 
why Underwood should be established as a 
property for Jabez Tarver and his heirs male 
for ever. 

To begin with, the barrister was not slow to 
resuscitate the history of the silver joss. Whose 
had it been originally, from the time it had 
ceased to be the property of the Chinese 
emperor! Whose but Jim Tarver’s, whose wife 
had been his Amy’s mother. 

Therefore, the Fo jewel and the silver of the 
joss itself belonged, said Hilary, not to him as 
his father’s son, but to Amy as her mother’s 
only child. 

This argument was used with excellent effect 


‘straddle,’ as old Jabez 


| upon Uncle Jeth. The old man had, since his 
_ iconoclastic fury, been unusually quiet. 


It was 
as if he felt ashamed of his childishness, even 
though it had wrought such unlooked-for good. 
His introduction to Amy and the jewel had 
taken place at the same time. He had said not 
one hard word to the girl, nor looked one single 
disparaging look. For this Amy was incredibly 
grateful to him, and at parting she would have 
kissed his worn, thin hand if he had not with- 
drawn it in a sort of horror. Whereupon Hilary 
had suggested that a salutation of the usual 
kind would be much more to the point; and 
Uncle Jeth had kissed the girl and said, 
‘Heaven bless you both!’ Such had been their 
first meeting. The good impression each had 
made upon the other deepened with the days ; 
and on Jeth’s part, at least, it was likely to 
be fostered by Hilary’s reminder that the Fo 
emerald belonged to his sweetheart rather than 
to him. 

This latter idea was, of course, repudiated 
stoutly by Amy when it was made known to 
her. It was also received with ridicule by Jabez 


solemnity. 

The good farmer of Underwood was in great 
spirits from the time of the discovery of the 
jewel. He could have had no stronger aid in 
discussion with his dame about Amy’s suitors 
than this sudden nominal (as he regarded it, 
for argument’s sake) accession of wealth to the 
girl 

‘ Was it likely,’ he inquired, with considerable 
warmth, of Dame Tarver, ‘that, the wench being 


_ now a rich young woman, they could try and 


squeeze her against her will into the arms of 
their son Ezraf What would the county say 
of them if they heard of it? No, no; it was 
just providential. The girl had been sent into 
the world to put the Anjous upon their legs 
again. And what luck in life could any girl of 
proper spirit desire above that?’ 

Mrs Tarver, with humility, said ‘ Yes’ to her 
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husband’s reasonings. From the morning when 
Ezra had admitted in her presence that he had 
given Amy a blow, she had begun to think her- 
self deceived in her estimate of her own abilities, 
as well as in people. 

But the old farmer was no sooner with Hilary 
or his niece than he would set to and guffaw at 
the absurdity of Amy’s making any pretence to 
the thousands of pounds the emerald was to 
fetch. 

‘Lovey,’ he said on one of these occasions to 
his niece, ‘it’s born nonsense. You ain’t no 
more got a right to it than I has to the money 
won at the Derby by a hoss as was foaled by a 
mare I thought nowt of, and sold to a man for 
a fi-pound note. Where’d you hev been with 
your fortune if the old squire hadn’t smashed 
“Old Ugly”? That’s what I’d like to hev 
answered.’ 

As Amy answered this and all similar ques- 
tions with a kiss, old Jabez had every encourage- 
ment to continue weaving reasons why his ‘little 
gal’ was to consider herself no more nor less 
than a pauper till she was Master Hilary’s 
missus. 

But Hilary himself did not look at it in this 
light. He declined to marry Amy until her 
uncle had consented to receive the title-deeds 
of Underwood—not as a gift, but in ordinary 
acknowledgment of the care he had exercised 
in the bringing up of the young heiress whom 
he wished to marry. As the girl herself and 
the old squire all joined issue with Hilary 
against Jabez Tarver in this matter (and even 
Dame Tarver confessed she liked to think of 
Underwood being ‘their very own’), after many 
a pitched battle Amy’s uncle confessed himself 
beaten. He never looked more miserable, how- 
ever, than when, with a deep sigh, he accepted 
the parchments. 

‘I suppose,’ he muttered, ‘youll be takin’ 
the whelps an’ all away now, Mr Hilary? 
There ’s a pow’ful deal more comfort in havin’ 
a lawful straddle on a place than in bein’ turned 
into a squire myself—all for nothink.’ 

‘You just keep up your spirits, old friend,’ 
said Hilary, laughing. ‘It’s not half so bad a 
business as it seems to you. And as for the 
whelps, if you'll let me, I’ll leave them at 
Underwood in the old way—at least until I 
come down and settle at Quarrendon, which 
won't be for many a year yet, I hope.’ 

Hilary’s intentions were much altered, in 
short, by this new turn in his life. He pro- 
posed to marry Amy without delay, and go back 
to London a benedict, and as determined a 
briefiess barrister as ever eventually gained legal 
distinction in spite of opposing probabilities. 
For the joke of the thing he would try and 
woo old Worstenleigh, but he would not dine 
at that hospitable solicitor’s table again unaccom- 
panied by Amy, who might be trusted soon to 
behave in society as well as the best-blooded 


young matrons of Mayfair. If Miss Worsten- 
leigh despotically bade her father have no pro- 
fessional dealings with him, he would bear the 
rebuff. 

The marriage was arranged, in fact, to take 
place at the Quarrendon church in less than 
a month from the day of the silver joss’s 
downfall. 

In the anxiety—joyful anxiety—of her pre- 
parations for it, Dame Tarver for a while lost 
sight of her little affray with Mr Gannett. She 
had other and much pleasanter things to think 
about than men like Mr Gannett. | But she 
ought not to have forgotten the existence of 
Mr Gannett’s daughter, at least if she was as 
positive in her contempt for the whole house of 
the Gannetts as she had made it appear to the 
head of the house. 

Indeed, the news of the jewel came upon 
Underwood so suddenly that it absorbed all 
other interests. That was how she omitted 
to tell her first-born that he was on no account 
to be seduced by Ally Gannett’s sly, designing 
looks. 

Meanwhile the mischief—if mischief there 
was in it—was done. 

Old Gannett went home in a huff from 
Underwood after his battle with Mrs Tarver, 
and said outright that he’d never, as long as 
he lived, have Ezra Tarver again on the hard 
wood chair in the kitchen with a pipe and his 
solemn young face. Alice lifted up her head 
and wept when she heard this. She would not, 
indeed, be comforted ; so that at length the old 
man was fain, for the sake of domestic peace, 
to find a loophole by which he could restore 
happiness to his daughter without giving him- 
self the lie. 

‘Look ’ee here, Ally,’ he said; ‘ I’m main agin 
it, but what’s got to be’s got to be. And so 
you can philander wi’ him in the yard, and I'll 
purtend as I knows nowt about it.’ 

As she could get no better concession from 
her sire than this, little Alice resolved to make 
the most of it. She met Ezra that very night 
under the moonshine, and shed many silver- 
tinted tears as she told how prejudiced his 
mother was against her; and she clung to his 
arm as they stood by the foal-yard gate, and 
looked up at him with such undisguised admira- 
tion in her bright eyes that Ezra could not but 
feel touched by it. 

‘ Mothers and fathers,’ said Ezra slowly, after 
due thought, ‘make a many mistakes. They 
ain’t always happy in their own marriages, 
and yet they make cocksure who is and who 
ain’t fit for their children. I don’t believe 
in ’em.’ 

‘Nor me,’ Alice had responded almost too 
eagerly. ‘There’s father, for instance. Poor 
mother took to drink, and yet father says 
there never was a likelier wench when they 
was wedded.’ 
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‘Oh, really,’ said Ezra ; ‘I didn’t know that 
your mother’ 

‘It was because of a complaint she had 
inside her; only that, Ezra,’ the girl hastened 
to add. 

‘I’m glad to know that,’ was the grave reply. 
‘It makes a deal o’ difference, Alice ; and so I 
say I think young men and young women, if 
they ’re just usually sensible, ought to be trusted 
to make their own choices.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Ezra,’ said the girl encouragingly. 

‘ And so,’ continued the young farmer, though 
hesitatingly, ‘if you ’ve no objection to our seeing 
each other like this’—(‘ No, indeed,’ murmured 
little Alice)—‘ we ll go on doing it. That’s 
what I wanted to say.’ 

On this understanding the two met five or six 
times a week for a fortnight. 

Alice Gannett greatly rejoiced to hear of th 
impending marriage, but she had tact enough to 
say nothing about it to her swain. 

At the end of the fortnight, however, very 
rough weather set in. For three nights in suc- 
cession the storms kept Ezra at home. This 
enforced absence from Alice inflamed his imagi- 
nation about her. She had never seemed to 
him so desirable. 

The fancy holding strong to the fourth 
evening, he then stole forth in the rain just 
to look at the dark house-shape that held his 
heart’s new charmer. What happened is soon 
told. He found poor little Ally keeping tryst in 
a huge tarpaulin cloak. He asked her in sur- 
prise if she had faced the rain of the previous 
evenings. She said ‘Yes’ in a tone that 
seemed to imply that nothing could deter her 
from such sweet devotion to him. And then 
he put his arms under the tarpaulin and drew 
the girl to his breast. 

‘You are the wench for me, Ally!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I’ve thought it many a time, and 
now I know it.’ 

Their two hearts beat in unison under the 
tarpaulin for half-an-hour longer, and then Alice 
Gannett went in and told her father that 


Ezra Tarver had ‘asked’ her, and they had 
settled it. 

It was very humble-pie indeed that Mrs 
Tarver was called upon to eat one day about a 
week before the wedding, when Amy had suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to go with her to Mr 
Gannett’s farm. But she ate it with fair grace 
upon the whole, and afterwards she was glad 
she had eaten it. Alice received her lover's 


parent with true respect, and showed her in- . 


numerable little attentions. She said, ‘Oh, 


don’t let her, father,’ when the dame told of . 


her wish to express sorrow for certain hasty 
words she had used to Mr Gannett at Under- 
wood. But Mr Gannett was quite unwilling to 
deny himself the pleasure of seeing Mrs Tarver 
eat her humble-pie, and he did not stand in the 
way of her apologies. 

‘Well, there’s one comfort,’ ejaculated the 
dame when she and Amy were outside again ; ‘I 
can mek her into what I like to fit Ezzy. She’s 
nothing but a lump of putty.’ 

Amy fancied her aunt’s judgment was again 
slightly at fault, but she did not say so, The 
future might show if Alice Gannett were as 
plastic as putty. 


All Quarrendon, and a good deal more of the 
county than Quarrendon, came to see Amy Grove 
made into Mrs Hilary Anjou at the parish church. 

The Commodore ran down from London for 
the purpose. Though overjoyed at the routing 
out of the Fo emerald, he was for a while like 
a disestablished tradesman ; his vocation seemed 
gone, and his mind felt the vacuum. But he 
was exceedingly cheerful, and he talked about 
an almost immediate return to China. 

After their honeymoon at the famous Low- 
wood Hotel, by -Windermere, Hilary and his 
wife were to begin life in earnest in London. 

And old Jeth Anjou was left at the Manor 
House to live as he had lived these many years 
past, but without the burdens on his soul re- 
presented respectively by Messrs Rise & Drop 
and the silver joss. 
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A PERFECT CURE. 


By RICCARDO STEPHENS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE CRUCIFORM MARK,’ ‘THE PRINCE AND THE UNDERTAKER,’ ETC. 


QHE bell rang just as I sat down to 
* lunch; and when Mrs Hall, my 
housekeeper, announced that a lady 
was waiting in the consulting-room, 
and wished to see me at once, I 
at her. 


demanded. 

Yes, she had said so. 

‘Then take her in the paper or something to 
read, please, and say I shan’t be long.’ 

At that moment the consulting-room bell was 
jerked hard. It sounded as though something 
broke, and Mrs Hall bundled away, with ejacula- 
tions which might mean anything, but seemed 
pretty strong. 

I poured out a cup of coffee, and then stuck 
my book up in front of me against the coffee- 
pot. Everybody knows, or ought to know, that 
a medical man isn’t at home for consultations at 
one o'clock. If I rushed in at once this person 
would think I had nothing else to do. Besides, 
I was hungry, and my coffee would get cold. 

I began to eat and read at the same time—-a 
most reprehensible practice which I absolutely 
forbid among my patients; but I could not 
ignore the fact that a spirited dialogue, audible 
through at any rate one door, was going on in 
the consulting-room. Whatever was the com- 
plaint of my visitor, | was ready to pass the 
vocal organs as sound. Mrs Hall was coming 
hack to me now, and the voice pursued her 
untiringly until she opened the dining-room door, 
came in, and closed it. 

‘You’d better go in and see her,’ she 
suggested, 

‘ After lunch,’ I agreed. 

‘No—now, sir. She says she won’t wait. 
You ’ll lose her, sir.’ 

‘Let her go!’ I said obstinately. ‘A medical 
man is not at everybody’s beck and call, Mrs 
Hall, even if he is paid for it. No doubt,’ I 
added, with dignified modesty, ‘she will be able 
to find some one else just as well able to advise 
her—if she will only go far enough.’ 

I think it absolutely necessary at times to 
remind Mrs Hall that medicine is one of the 
liberal professions, and must remain so in spite 
of the poverty of some of its members. There 
was a moment’s silence, and then: 


‘Poor body,’ said Mrs Hall ; ‘and she’s saying 
she’s so ill, too! But Ill tell her, sir, and send 
her round the corner.’ 

*So ill!’ 

I got up from the table at once; for ours, 
besides being a liberal, is a humane profession. 

* “Why didn’t you say so before?’ I asked, 
perhaps a trifle hotly. ‘My lunch can wait, of 
course ;’ and I hurried away. 

Never, before I went into my consulting-room 
that day and saw my new patient there, had I 
realised what a small room it was. The lady 
was roaming about it apparently in a very 
excited condition, and reminded me of nothing 
else so much as of a black panther in a box. 
So far did that likeness go that when, hearing 
me, she turned suddenly and stopped in the 
middle of the room, I stopped too, almost 
expecting her to spring, and keeping an 
attentive eye upon her. 

‘The Doctor Tregenna ?’ 

Her smile was bewitching ; her bow was grace 
itself ; her voice sang rather than spoke. I do 
not consider myself sufficiently celebrated to be 
known as ‘the’ Dr Tregenna yet; but I have 
no colleagues of the same name so far as I know; 
and, remembering this, I attempted a bow worthy 
of the one I had just received. 

‘ Si parla [Italiano ?’ the lady suggested ; and 
this I admitted in the same tongue modestly, 
using such diminutives as I could remember, 
with regard to the extent of my knowledge. 

‘The Signorina will be pleased to seat herself.’ 

I drew forward a chair, and at once involved 
myself in a discussion which severely tested my 
knowledge of the Signorina’s native tongue. She 
was pleased to seat herself, but not in the chair 
which I placed for her, facing the light. She 
preferred the one from which I am accustomed 
to survey my visitors, with my back to the 
window, and it took some time and polite argu- 
ment before I could convince her that a change 
was desirable. 

‘The Signor Dottore,’ the lady announced, 
after this little matter was satisfactorily arranged, 
‘is a specialist upon the diseases of the throat 
and chest.’ 

This was stated with such conviction that I 
could only shrug my shoulders, with what I 
trust was an air of modest deprecation. I am 
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no specialist ; but this charming young person, 
who, I now noticed, possessed that air of com- 
bined grace and dignity which is truly Southern, 
must have read a little note which I published 
a short time ago concerning the probable effect 
upon the respiratory organs of the extraordinarily 
high stairs in our city. 

‘The Signorina,’ 1 said politely, ‘has, I trust, 
no serious ailment of her organs of respira- 
tion?’ I may say, in passing, that this dignified 
phraseology is not my usual style. It was 
simply forced upon me by a foreign language. 

‘Chi sa? Who knows?’ said the Signorina 
gloomily. ‘I spit blood.’ 

‘Surely not!’ I said hastily. ‘The physique 
of the Signorina ’ But she shook her head 
as she coughed violently, with two inches of 
cambric and a foot or so of lace against her 
mouth. 

‘Ecco!’ she said triumphantly when the 
paroxysm ended; and, upon closely examining 
the pocket-handkerchief held out for my in- 
spection, I certainly saw a little fresh scarlet 
stain. 

‘ At times my voice breaks,’ she told me ; and 
straightway it certainly did break, in a most 
surprising manner—from a round fullness of 
tone into a harsh whisper—and the Signorina 
lay back in her chair exhausted, and with a 
most melancholy air. 

I own that I was concerned. However much 
absorbed a scientific man may be in his work, he 
cannot let distressed youth and beauty pass by 
unobserved. I hold, too, that the medical man 
is not justified in neglecting a case simply 
because the patient is attractive. I questioned 
her further, but could as yet make no definite 
diagnosis. 

‘I will now,’ I told her, ‘examine the throat 
and chest of the Signorina before giving her 
my opinion ;’ and I proceeded to get out my 
laryngoscope. 

But at this point the lady rose and declared 
that any further consultation and examination 
must take place at her hotel. I ventured to hint, 
lest her purse might sutier through her ignorance, 
that this would mean a consultation and a visit, 
where possibly a consultation would be enough ; 
dut she was firm. 

‘Where one’s health is at stake,’ she was 
good enough to say, ‘one can but put one’s self 
in the very best hands, feeling secure that money 
is well spent in doing so.’ 

‘The Signorina will do me the favour of re- 
minding herself,’ | protested feebly, ‘that this 
estimate of my capabilities is her own.’ 

‘The Signor Dottore does himself the greater 
injustice,’ the lady told me, with a sweeping 
reverence ; and, blushing at such flowery com- 
pliments, I agreed to call upon her at half-past 
four that afternoon, refused pro tem. the proffered 
fee, bowed her to my door, and returned to my 
cotiee and my book. 


The name, Lucia della Casa, upon the card 
left by my new patient, although of a pleasant 
sound as I repeated it between gulps of coffee, 
gave me no information as to her history. I 
comforted myself by remembering that, in order 
to get that thorough grasp of her case which 
would be necessary for proper treatment, I must 
necessarily learn a great deal more about both 
the lady herself and her family. I interrupted 
my lunch to make a note or two of points which 
would need particular attention ; and Mrs Hall, 
coming in later, found my lunch unfinished and 
my coffee cold—forgotten while I touched up a 
pencil sketch in profile, on a leaf of my case- 
book, of the Signorina. 

‘Engaged,’ was the answer I got from the 
porter when, sharp at four-thirty, I asked for 
the Signorina Lucia della Casa. 

‘I am here by appointment,’ I explamed, and 
insisted upon sending up my card, with the 
result which I anticipated. 

The Signorina would see me at once. I con- 
fess that my pulse rose above the normal as 
I followed the chambermaid who guided me. 
There would be a chaperon, duenna, or com- 
panion, of course, and in any case I was there 
professionally. Still, my pulse rose. 

There was no chaperon. 

When I was shown into the large sitting- 
room occupied by the Signorina there was only 
one person with her, and that was certainly not 
a chaperon, but a man. 

He lay back in an easy-chair, with one leg 
thrown over the chair arm. He had forgotten 
to take off his glossy, curly-brimmed top-hat, 
which now balanced, to all appearance, upon a 
rather large right ear. On his sallow and some- 
what haggard face there was a scowl ; and of his 
moustache, which was as black and as glossy as 
his hat, one end twisted ferociously to his left 
eye, while the other drooped as limp as a rag. 

I had time to observe this much, and to see 
that the gentleman’s shirt-front and cuffs looked 
rather as though he had slept in them, before I 
was noticed. For the Signorina was roaming up 
and down the room, talking with great volubility 
and emphasis, while the other person watched 
her gloomily from the easy-chair. 

The Signorina paused, breathless perhaps, and 
the person in the chair hurriedly seized the 
chance to speak, as though he had been some 
time waiting for it. 

‘ Now, think, my dear girl he began. 

‘Mai /’ (‘Never’) asserted the Signorina 
wrathfully, and swinging round to recommence 
her promenade and her monologue together, 
caught sight of me. 

‘Ah! the Signor Dottore!’ she cried tri- 
umphantly. ‘Now the truth will be seen.’ 

‘Will it?’ asked the man with the curly- 
brimmed hat, surveying me dubiously. ‘ Well, 
my dear, seeing is believing ;’ and I straightway 
set him down as a rank outsider. 
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‘Go!’ said the Signorina shrilly, pointing to 
the door with a superb gesture of contempt. 
She certainly was magnificent, and I thought 
the fellow would collapse, but he didn’t. He 
merely cried ‘ Bravo!’ and threw out his right 
hand as though he were casting something at 
her feet. 

‘Now for your examination, doctor,’ he 
nodded, turning to me; and I cannot con- 
scientiously say that he seemed much abashed 
by the stare I bestowed upon him. 

‘A friend of the Signorina’s ?’ I suggested ; ‘a 
brother ?’ 

‘ Mai / mai /’ wailed the lady ; and the fellow 
chuckled insanely. 

‘Then, sir,’ I said, with elaborate politeness, 
‘since my time is valuable to me, and this lady 
does not seem to think your presence essential, 
perhaps you will kindly leave us for a while?’ 

‘For ever!’ said the Signorina, stamping 
her foot ; and the fellow chuckled again, though 
evidently angry. 

‘It’s all rot!’ he observed as he went to the 
door. ‘Mind you, I have a right to take another 
opinion if I choose. We shall see what the 
doctor says. I shall wait for you downstairs, 
doctor.’ 

He jerked out these observations between the 
easy-chair and the door, to a running accom- 
paniment of uncomplimentary epithets from the 
infuriated lady. 

In the doorway he paused again and delivered 
a last shot. ‘It’s all that infernal macaroni,’ 
he shouted ; ‘don’t tell me anything else ;’ and 
with that he banged the door, and left me with 
the Signorina, who now sank upon the sofa 
and declared that such brutal scenes destroyed 
her utterly. 

‘A tyrant!’ she told me, nodding towards the 
door, and laying her left hand approximately in 
the region of the heart, though a trifle low, which 
is the common mistake with ladies who have not 
studied anatomy. ‘A slave-driver, Signor Dot- 
tore! An execrable wretch, Dio mio.’ 

‘The Signorina should calm herself,’ [ sug- 
gested, ‘or her throat will suffer far more.’ And, 
indeed, I wondered at the force of excitement 
which could make the lady forget, for the moment, 
a malady which troubled her so greatly. 

‘The mind,’ she sagely observed, ‘is stronger 
than the body ;’ and then she composed herself, 
while I darkened the windows, and, rigging up 
my lamp, made a minute examination of the 
vocal chords, followed by a thorough investiga- 
tion of a remarkably healthy pair of lungs. 

When at the end I confessed that I had as yet 
discovered nothing to justify alarm, the Signorina 
was unaccountably distressed. 

‘But the blood ?’ she suggested. 

Now, about her gums I had observed several 
small punctures and abrasions, and I said as 
much, 

‘The Signorina’s teeth are magniticent,’ I sug- 


gested. ‘Perhaps in using them vigorously, say 
upon a piece of hard toast, or a mouthful of fish 
containing a bone or so, she has scratched her 
mouth, and already forgotten it?’ 

But this explanation did not, apparently, 
satisfy the Signorina at all. In fact she grew 
gloomy, and frowned at me silently in a way 
which I found distinetly forbidding. 

‘I cannot sing to-night,’ she declared at last. 
‘It is impossible, and you must certify that.’ 

It is perfectly true that up to this point I had 
not asked the young lady anything of her voca- 
tion. I intended doing so if necessary ; but she 
might be a travelling princess for anything I had 
known—until I saw her glossy-hatted visitor. 

‘The Signorina should have been frank with 
me,’ I observed austerely. ‘How could I know 
about the singing ?’ 

‘Everybody knows Lucia della Casa,’ she 
assured me with child-like and astonished 
simplicity. 

‘That is understood,’ I allowed, with a bow, 
and trust I may be forgiven the same, for I had 
never heard the name before in my life. 

‘Let us be clear,’ I suggested after a moment’s 
consideration, during which the lady wept into 
the sofa-cushion. ‘The Signorina is engaged 
to sing to-night, and imagines herself un- 


able.’ 
‘T cannot! Iwill not! Listen how my voice 
breaks’ And break it did again most con- 


vincingly, and in a way that sent its owner off 
into a tit of hysterical giggling. 

‘ As I have said,’ I allowed, ‘I can find nothing 
obviously at fault in the Signorina’s throat or 
chest ; but if she believes her voice will break 
like that this evening, why—it probably will.’ 

The Signorina giggled again, and I stared at 
her in dumb perplexity. 

‘Come!’ I suggested ; ‘cannot I persuade you 
that your voice will be well to-night? It would 
be serious, I imagine, if you lost your engagement. 
Besides, there is—is there not /—a prospect of 
fines.’ 

‘No matter! I cannot sing to-night. All the 
doctors of the city could not make me well to 
sing to-night. For ten guineas you could not!’ 

‘I am not sure,’ I suggested. ‘If only I had 
my patient’s confidence.’ . 

‘But, no!’ the lady declared obstinately ; ‘I 
am ill. It is my great wish to sing to-night, but 
I cannot. I will give you ten guineas from my 
heart to make me well for singing to-night, but 
you cannot do it. My voice breaks always. It 
is perhaps hysteria?’ and her voice broke again, 
and she threw herself back on the sofa and 
giggled again triumphantly. 

“And you require a certificate?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. So the penalty is less. But if you 
will not give it, I will find another who will ; or 
I will refuse, and have no certificate. What is 
money without liberty? I will not be domi- 
nated by your Hopkinses !’ 
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‘ What are—or who is Hopkins?’ I asked, just 
to make time. 

‘You have seen him,’ she told me, nodding 
towards the doorway through which the glossy 
hat had disappeared. ‘He waits for you, and 
will presently tell you that his name is De Vere. 
But if you wish to please me, and to make him 
angry, speak to him as Hopkins.’ 

Mr De Vere (né Hopkins) was evidently under 
the cloud of the Signorina’s displeasure. 

‘There was something said about macaroni,’ 
I remembered ; ‘the Signorina will do me the 
favour of explaining.’ 

The Signorina shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously, at the same time making, with 
outswept hands, a grand movement implying 
careless irresponsibility. 

‘Macaroni?’ she echoed. ‘What could that 
have to do with my throat? Does macaroni, 
or the want of it, produce blood-spitting and a 
throat like mine ?’ 

‘I have seen no such case on record,’ I acknow- 
ledged. ‘But what can this Hopkins have in- 
tended ?’ 

‘Ah! you call him Hopkins!’ said the Sig- 
norina joyfully and irrelevantly. ‘That is good! 
Call him always so.’ 

‘And the macaroni?’ I persisted. 

‘How can I tell? Do I look as one who would 
concern herself with macaroni? It is true’ 
(after a pause) ‘that, now I come to think of it, 
I seem to remember that macaroni was men- 
tioned during rehearsal this morning. But I am 
an artist. My soul, the Signor Dottore will 
observe, is in my art, and I had forgotten the 
macaroni.’ 

‘Nevertheless the point is interesting,’ I per- 
sisted, ‘to one who is no artist. The Signorina 
will have noticed the way in which this Hopkins 
referred to it. If the Signorina had forgotten, 
he had not. Can it be his guilty con- 
science 

With my bow drawn at a venture I had 
evidently, in the Signorina’s opinion, pierced the 
black character of the infamous Hopkins. She 
was enthusiastic—I had almost said she was 
affectionate ; but, now that the lapse of time 
enables me to consider her conduct more calmly, 
I remember no more than that her behaviour 
was emphatically and delightfully of the South. 
The scientific eye, she assured me, which had 
attracted her attention upon the first instant of 
our meeting, had now diagnosed that villain 
Hopkins for the monstrosity he really was. 
Was it not inferno, she demanded, that a deli- 
cate woman, and an artist, should have to 
bear insults—brutal insults—far worse than 
blows, from such as he? 

I agreed readily that if such were the case 
it was indeed heart-breaking. 

‘And the macaroni?’ I observed. ‘Now 
that the Signorina has had her attention drawn 
to the matter again, she may possibly remember 


some of the details. That Hopkins evidently 
considered it of importance.’ 

The Signorina, so she assured me, considered 
it of no importance whatsoever. She had, she 
reminded me, entirely forgotten it. The artist 
has higher things to consider ; and, besides, what 
is one petty insult, more or less, when one’s life 
isa burden with them? The Signorina had often 
thought of quitting the stage altogether, and of 
retiring, for a pastoral life, to a secluded village 
that she knew of in her own beloved Italy. 
There, with a few kids—or lambs—as com- 
panions, and possibly some one who would love 
her and join her in a song at evening when the 
day’s work was over, she would forget false 
popularity, hollow friendships, and the footlights 
—and would (this with bitter emphasis) eat 
macaroni in such quantities as she chose, and 
wherever and whenever she pleased. 

Ah, that macaroni! She had returned to it, 
and this time, at my repeated entreaties, con- 
descended to explain. 

‘The Signor Dottore knows,’ she said, ‘that 
to-night we play the grand opera Fiamma, and 
he knows, also, the part I take in it. I hold 
false modesty as the meanest of hypocrisies. 
There is no other in our company who can take 
Fiamma. I have said so when it seemed to me 
desirable to say so. Those who have thought, 
or rather who have pretended to think, other- 
wise shall see and hear to-night.’ 

As the excited Signorina flared out this 
prophecy, and, starting from the couch, raged up 
and down the room, she was a very fair personi- 
fication of devouring flame hissing against a 
torrent of opposition. Watching her, I felt that 
I should be extremely loath, were I one of her 
sister artists, to fill her place. 

And the macaroni?’ I said softly, hoping 
that my eyes expressed sufficient acquiescence 
with the Signorina’s modest declaration of her 
artistic status. 

‘Ah! I will tell you. It was so. This 
morning those pigs and fools with whom I 
work were more fools and pigs than ever before 
—and in saying that one says much.’ 

I nodded my sympathy, and she went on. 

‘As for me, I was in grand voice, and all 
heard it to be so. I could see the other ladies 
yellow with jealousy, and I—oh! I was grieved 
for them, but I sang on—ah! I sang divinely, 
and all the common people, the shifters of 
scenes and such-like, who could come stood in 
the wings and listened, and also watched ; and 
the others, when they saw, grew more and more 
yellow, and screeched like herons on the lagoons. 
Oh! I was grieved for them, and to the con- 
tralto I even said so, and offered her a lozenge, 
which she would not take. Some are so churlish, 
and she has bad blood, poor thing!’ 

The Signorina’s sympathy for her rivals 
brightened her up tremendously. She even had 
to sit down and laugh before she could go on, 
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‘Ah, yes, I know,’ she said, holding up a 
finger to silence me. ‘The macaroni. Well, 
I come to it—or it came to me ;’ and with that 
she went off into screams of laughter, which I 
fancied must encourage the despicable Hopkins, 
if, as I supposed, he was waiting outside. 

‘The foolish contralto,’ she told me, ‘who is 
always stupid and slow, and is fit for nothing 
but to stand like an ox and look over the foot- 
lights with those great silly brown eyes she is 
so proud of—she, being angry with me, grew 
more stupid. That vile Hopkins was enraged. 
His shiny hat, which I will some day sit upon, 
was like a black comet all over the stage. He 
was furious; but as for me, I grew hungry to 
desperation. And we had been half-an-hour 
longer than usual rehearsing, and that maledetto 
Hopkins would make that poor silly ox of a 
contralto return upon her steps, and do the solo 
again where she implores me to spare her lover 
—you know ;’ and the Signorina began to hum. 

‘The Signorina’s voice,’ 1 pointed out, ‘im- 
proves with exercise ;’ and the signorina cast a 
somewhat discomfited glance at me, but made 
no reply, merely hurrying on with her story. 

‘So she with the eyes of the ox,’ she went 
on, ‘began her solo again. And I—poor I, who 
knew my part, and had sung to the delight of 
all—I was supposed to stand and listen and do 
pantomime. It was absurd! You agree that it 
was shameful !’ 

_I remarked cautiously that some one must 
have been to blame. 

‘Of a truth!’ said the Signorina contemptu- 
ously. ‘Now listen!’ and I listened, while, 
throwing herself back upon the couch and 
emphasising every point with both hands, she 
proceeded with the story of her persecution. 

‘You must know,’ she told me, ‘that our 
labours are gigantic. Body and soul are tor- 
mented, are torn by the passions of our rdles. 
As for me, I am fit for nothing after a rehearsal 
until I have eaten. We artists, too, have our 
fancies, our sentimentalities in such matters. 
Mine is macaroni!’ 

‘Ah!’ I ejaculated. 

‘Ah! as you say,’ nodded the Signorina. 
‘Yes, we are arriving. It is my custom, then, 
to have a small plate ready prepared in my 
dressing-room. After a representation or a long 
rehearsal I fly to it, and eat like a princess, 
ravenously, while my maid does her work. Is 
it not ravishing, boiled, with plenty of Parmesan 
cheese ?’ 

‘Not a doubt of it,’ I agreed. 

‘You love it? We will eat it together, as in 
Naples, when you have cured my throat.’ 

I bowed my thanks, while the vivacious 
Signorina went through a lively pantomime of 
picking up long strings of macaroni with her 
fingers and dropping them into her mouth. 

‘Where was I?’ she demanded. ‘Ah, yes! 
There we were, by this time three-quarters of an 


hour late, that poor silly Emilia begging me, as 
though she were half-asleep, to spare her lover, 
while I stood frantic and thought only of my 
macaroni. ‘Wake up!” that brute Hopkins 
told her at the end. “We must have that 
over again;” at which she wept; while as for 
me, looking about me for sympathy, I caught 
sight of my maid. 

‘Oh, it was terrible! She dared not come 
on the stage; but from the side she made signs 
to me despairingly, for she knows how I love 
my macaroni. 

‘It was drying to sticks; she told me so, 
plainly. It had been ready, oh! half-an-hour. 

‘Was it spoilt?” I asked her in despera- 


‘tion, with my eyebrows and nose—so—you 


know. 

*“No, not yet. But another ten minutes!” 

‘“ Bring it to me here,” I told her. 

‘The Signor Dottore should have seen the 
girl’s face. A Neapolitan like myself. She was 
horrified! But, Santa Maria! she knows it is 
better to anger any one else than I, and she 
disappeared. Oh; how I longed for it! And 


why should I not have it? It was absurd. I 


had finished, and there was an end. Would 
she bring plenty of grated cheese? I wondered. 
That is half of it; and then she came—I could 
see her over Emilia’s shoulder, the plate all hot 
and smoking, the macaroni piled up in great 
white snakes, the cheese thick upon all. Still 
she did not come on. She was afraid until | 
frowned at her. Then she brought it forward 
just as Emilia began, “ O quanti giorni. How 
many days, how long!” sang Emilia, and then 
stopped short. She had seen the plate, and 
—well, I suppose she was angry. 

‘“Go on,” I told her with my mouth full. 
“‘ Never mind me!” But—would you believe it ?' 
—every body shrieked, and the silly fool burst out 
crying. As for Hopkins, that double donkey, 
I am wrong; he did not laugh. When he 
turned and saw what was doing, he jumped 
across the stage and sent my plate and my 
beautiful macaroni spinning into the orchestra. 
The plate hit the bald head of the ’cello; and 
one of the fiddles had most of the macaroni in 
his face. How they swore! It was most 
terrible !’ 

‘And you?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, as for me, I am different: it is under- 
stood. I was cold—superl! 

*“Good! Signor Hopkins,” I told him 
when they had stopped laughing, “I have 
been fearful for my throat these last three days, 
and now it is suddenly much worse. I shall 
consult a doctor; but I fear 1 must absent my- 
self to-night. A rivederci/” and I came to 
you.’ 

The Signorina leant back, exhausted by her 
dramatic recital, and murmured that the coarse 
brutality of these people, with whom her art 
compelled her to consort, was perfectly appal- 
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ling. As for me, I cudgelled my poor brains 
desperately, while the ten guineas which the 
Signorina had defiantly offered for a cure seemed 
to dance and diminish before my eyes. 

‘ Then it 7s the macaroni!’ I said. 

‘Chi sa?’ she answered carelessly. ‘Who 
knows? Itis true that my throat became imme- 
diately useless after the episode of the macaroni. 
Perhaps it was stage-fright! Perhaps it was 
hysteria produced by the brutality of that Hop- 
kins. Do not forget, I pray you, to call him 
Hopkins when he interviews you presently !’ 

‘He will be wondering what has become of 
me,’ I said. ‘Supposing I leave you for a few 
minutes, and have a chat with him ?’ 

‘As you please,’ said the Signorina, with a 
fine air of indifference. ‘But give him your 
certificate, and tell him, from me, it is secure 
that any further violence will make me voiceless 
for the season.’ 

‘We must talk about the certificate again, 
later,’ I decided. ‘A rivederla;’ and I left 
hurriedly to avoid further argument. 

I went slowly along the hotel corridors and 
down the stair, wondering what I could do. 
The glossy hat was not, as I had anticipated, 
just outside the door. This, I heard later, was 
because the wearer of it had been found by the 
hotel manager trying to follow our conversa- 
tion through the keyhole. 

A waiter told me, with a grin, that the 
theatrical gentleman had said he would wait 
for me in the coffee-room; and there I found 
him, quite as excited as the Signorina, and far 
more desperate. He was chewing an_ unlit 
cigar viciously ; his hat, which I began to look 
upon as a sort of mental barometer, was jammed 
firmly down over his eyes; telegraph forms 
were scattered all about him—though what he 
was trying to do with them I cannot pretend 
to say. 

When he saw me he strode forward with a 
wild attempt at self-cortrol. 

‘Come, Doctor, you have been a long time! 
Our patient is touchy, isn’t she? But you’ve 
brought her to her senses. Sit down here and 
tell me all about it now. Waiter! a bottle of 
Heidsieck here at once.’ 

He glared round him, and, seeing no waiter, 
sprang across to the fireplace and pressed the 
electric button. 

‘Infernal toy!’ he muttered viciously, and 
stood with a thumb upon it until the door flew 
open. I could see quite well that he was long- 
ing for a bell-rope, which he might have torn 
down first, and sworn at afterwards. 

I didn’t want Heidsieck or anything else 
while this matter was undecided, but I said 
nothing, and sat quiet until it came, when my 
vis-a-vis tossed off two glasses without noticing 
whether I touched mine or not, and then faced 
me with a desperate air, and both elbows upon 
the table. 


‘Well?’ 

‘I can give no opinion yet,’ I told him. 

‘No opinion! No opryton !’ 

He pulled out a great gold watch and held it 
up to me. 

‘In two hours she must be at the theatre,’ he 
declared. ‘In two and a half hours she must 
be ready to come on. No opinion!’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, wishing most fer- 
vently that he would be quiet and give me time 
to think. 

‘Come,’ he went on, ‘it’s all that—macaroni. 
She ’s as strong as a bull, with a throat like a 
foghorn. What does she say? Tell me all 
about it—every word.’ 

‘I’m sorry I can’t do that,’ I decided. ‘For 
one thing, it would take too long; and for 
another, professional etiquette won't allow me.’ 

‘Professional etiquette!’ The man wanted 
to swear, but could only gasp and choke. ‘Do 
you know who I am?’ he demanded. ‘I am De 
Vere, the Impresario !’ 

‘Can’t help it,’ I told him. ‘If you’d only 
give me time’ 

‘Time!’ He was frantic. He rose from the 
table, and pulling his hat down on to his nose, 
upset his chair, and rushed at the bell again. 

‘Ill have another opinion,’ he declared be- 
tween his teeth. ‘ Waiter, the Directory. Ill 
see if there ’s a decent medical practitioner in 
this infernal city.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Hopkins,’ I told him angrily, 
‘if you can’t find one in the Directory I shall 
be happy to give you some addresses,’ 

‘Collusion!’ he snarled, and, fluttering over 
the leaves, ran his finger down a page, threw 
down the book, and made for the door, to which 
I followed him. 

‘I’m going upstairs again,’ I explained ; 
‘whoever comes back with you will need to 
see me.’ 

To this he replied nothing, but, flying franti- 
cally into the hall, cannoned against the solid 
form of the man who had been in my thoughts 
for the last five minutes—my old chief. 

The shock was severe, and each man staggered 
a different way, but the impresario was the last 
to recover his footing and his wind. By the 
time he had done so my old chief had recog- 
nised me and shaken hands, and I had jumped 
at the ghost of a chance which offered itself. 

‘Give me a quarter of an hour,’ I entreated 
the panting Hopkins. ‘Get back into the 
coffee-room, there ’s a good fellow, and finish 
that champagne. I give you my word that if, 
in that time, I don’t know how to settle it, I'll 
come and tell you so.’ 

‘Ten guineas—fifteen—if you bring her to her 
senses,’ groaned the unhappy man; and with 
that I pushed the poor fellow away towards the 
half-bottle or so still left upon the table, and, 
eatching my astonished chief by the arm, im- 
plcred him to give me five minutes. 
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Behold him, then, seated in a corner of the 
hotel drawing-room a moment later, and chuck- 
ling most openly and unsympathetically at the 
hurriedly-told story of my difficulties. 

‘I can’t find a thing the matter with her,’ I 
acknowledged at the end. 

‘I believe you,’ the old fellow agreed, grin- 
ning at his finger-nails, upon which he spends 
a tremendous amount of time and attention. 
‘What are you going to do, my dear fellow?’ 

‘Upon my word, I don’t know, sir. I can’t 
give her a certificate, that’s certain; but I 
don’t want to get her into trouble, you know. 
Besides, that impresario chap must have been 
a brute, though he’s in such a hole now that 
one can’t help being sorry for him too.’ 

‘Ah! you’re altogether too sympathetic. 
Homely sort of girl, I think you said ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ I declared impatiently. 
‘She’s a most beautiful creature.’ 

‘Lord, you don’t say so!’ chuckled the chief. 
‘Still, my dear Tregenna, I’m sure that isn’t 
affecting your procedure ;’ and he grunted away 
at his confounded finger-nails till I felt hot all 
over, and would have had a row if he weren’t 
such a good fellow. 

‘Come away and pay a call with me,’ he said 
at last. ‘ You’re not the only man to be smiled 
upon by prime donne. I’m here to see one 
formerly of the same sisterhood—an old friend. 
She knows the ropes, I fancy, if any woman 
ever did, and it will please her to be consulted, 
Go and extort another quarter of an hour from 
our frantic friend in the coffee-room. Tell him 
he owes me that for not charging him with 
assault.’ 

I went, and found that M. De Vere had 
finished the champagne, and was now sitting, 
watched closely by an anxious waiter, glaring 
fixedly at a blank wall, with both elbows upon 
the table, and both hands clutching at his 
hair. It wasn’t difficult to get the extra time 
granted. 

‘Too late for anything else,’ he groaned. 
‘Ruined by a woman’s vanity, sir!’ and he 
banged his hand down upon the table as I left. 

I threw him a word of encouragement over 
my shoulder in leaving, and was interested to 
see that the waiter, with a preternaturally 
solemn face, was quietly removing a knife that 
happened to have been left upon a plate at the 
next table. He evidently thought the case a 
bad one. 

‘My friend,’ said the chief as he led the 
way, ‘is out of all this sort of thing now, 
and only here for a night, I fancy. She always 
sends us a wire, though, when she is going to 


pass through, and then my wife sends me along * 


to have a chat and make her dine with us. 
She’s resting on her laurels. She’s got plenty 
of ’em, and professes to take no further interest 
in such mundane affairs now. But we shall 
see. I shouldn’t be surprised if she knew some- 


thing of your heroine, unless she’s very new 
indeed. By-the-by, what did you say she’s 
called 

‘Lucia della Casa,’ I told him. 

‘Lucia ! ’ The old man stopped upon 
the stair and glared at me in stony silence. 

‘ Who ¢’ he asked presently. 

‘Lucia della Casa,’ I repeated. 
know her, sir ?’ 

‘Know her?’ He echoed my words as if 
he scarcely understood them, and then muttered 
something about old fools and the survival of 
the fittest, which I didn’t at all understand. 

‘Oh, yes, I’ve heard of the girl,’ he acknow- 
ledged presently. ‘Come away, man; we'll see 
what can be done with the hussy ;’ and a minute 
later I was being introduced to his friend. 

Now, whereas the Signorina was a study in 
black and ivory, and aggressively young, this 
lady, middle-aged and inclining to plumpness, 
was a lively blonde. 

Both, however, when they spoke or moved, 
seemed to have the same trick of taking up all 
available space ; 4nd when this charming lady 
glided across the room to welcome her old 
friend, her welcome, though I am certain of its 
sincerity, was thrown out as if addressed to a 
great audience. 

The first few minutes were filled with inquiry 
and reminiscence, mostly in Italian, though the 
lady spoke to me, and spoke fluently, in 
English. 

Did that accursed vocal chord ever trouble 
her again? No, the Diva (so the old chief ad- 
dressed her, half in play, half in earnest) had 
never been troubled by it again, thanks to her 
dear friend’s care. And he? How had he been? 
and how was the dear fiddle? And, turning to 
me, had I heard the fiddle, the dear doctor’s 
fiddle? and was it not charming ? 

I had heard that fiddle, played as it was for 
the benefit and delectation of the old gentle- 
man’s favourites. I managed to avoid giving 
an opinion as to its charm. 

‘Ah!’ he reminded her, hugging his knee and 
beaming upon us both, ‘Tregenna has never 
heard it and you together. ‘That’s when we’re 
at our best, Diva !—the fiddle and I.’ 

‘Flatterer!’ The Diva shook an admonishing 
finger at him. ‘Ask your wife whether, if I 
stay over to-morrow night, I may run in for a 
quiet dinner and a little music? To-night I dine 
early, to hear Fiamma and judge if things have 
changed since my time.’ 

We two men looked at one another, alert on 
hearing this, and straightway we laid my per- 
plexities before her. 

‘I know of her!—the Neapolitan!’ the Diva 
told us when the story was ended. ‘The mad 
thing. She is a young tigress, I have heard. 
But what a child! What can I do, however?’ 

‘If you could advise us,’ I pleaded. ‘A 
woman knows how to persuade a woman, I 


‘Do you 
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can’t give her a certificate. 
spoke to her’—— 

‘Spoke to her!’ The Diva swore softly and 
musically in Italian. ‘It would be honey to her 
to have me petitioning at her feet—and honey 
and wine to refuse me’ Then turning to 
the chief, ‘ You have not seen her? She cannot 
be ill!’ 

I couldn’t see the logic of this argument, but 
had no time to consider it closely, for the chief, 
hurriedly explaining that he knew no more than 
I had told him, entreated the Diva to look upon 
the difficulty as his own, and to help us for the 
sake of old friendship. 

It almost seemed as if she had forgotten us. 
She did not listen. She did not seem to hear. 
Her gaze roved slowly down the long room, the 
pupils of her eyes dilated. She talked more to 
herself than to us. 

‘I would like to hear her sing it—that 
Neapolitan!’ she muttered. ‘Dio mio/ How 
they terrified me with their noise that night, 
when I sang it first in Milan! Can she take the 
high G rightly, I wonder?’ 

‘Not as you can, Diva,’ the chief declared ; 
but she never heard him. 

‘Oh, the roar,’ she went on dreamily, ‘and 
the clapping! Why, a man told me, twelve 
months after, that he bruised his hands that 
night, and later got tipsy drinking my health, 
poor fellow! Never, never again.’ 

She moved across to the piano, and, striking 
a chord, seemed to let her voice swim away up 
till it floated on the upper G, stayed there, and 
then died slowly away. The very simplicity, 
the ease of it, was exquisite. We men stood 
reverent as we might have stood in a cathedral. 
Then, suddenly, while the Diva stood with one 
hand upon the keyboard, half-smiling as though 
she still heard salvos of ghostly applause, the 
old man snatched at my arm and dragged me 
across to her. 

‘Thave it!’ he shouted. ‘She’scured! The 
hussy ’s cured !’ and proceeded to explain. 


If you, perhaps, 


Ten minutes later the crushed and humbled 
Hopkins, whose hat by this time lay battered 
and dusty in a far corner of the coffee-room, 
listened with a sardonic smile, as of a man who 
no longer hoped or feared, while I cautiously 
suggested the possibility of a cure for the throat 
of the charming Signorina. 

‘You heard my offer,’ he told me, with a 
hollow groan. ‘I could double it without your 
being a penny the better. I know the vixen! 
All the men in all your universities, colleges, 
hospitals, and—and Junatic asylums couldn’t 
make her call herself cured to-night.’ 

‘ Not all the men, I dare say,’ I admitted, for 
I too felt humble. ‘But what if we try a 
woman?’ and before I had finished my ex- 
planation the curly-brimmed hat was carefully 
brushed and balanced at a miraculous angle, 


hanging, apparently, upon some three hairs, 
while the desperate expression upon the face of 
Mr Hopkins showed that hope and fear once 
more had possession of his soul. : 

It was only a few minutes later that I went 
back to the charming, but by this time impatient, 
Signorina. 

‘Does it take three-quarters of an hour,’ she 
demanded haughtily from the sofa, ‘to tell that 
ladrone that I cannot sing? Or is it, Signor, that 
you cannot persuade him, and that I must get 
additional evidence of my miserable condition ?’ 

I watched the impetuous but fascinating 
young person closely while I answered. I spoke 
slowly, weighing my words, answering carefully, 
anxious that she should not misunderstand 
through any slip of mine in a foreign tongue. 

‘Hopkins is convinced,’ I told her. ‘He is 
conquered. Indeed, I think that he has a kind 
heart and is sorry for the Signorina.’ 

‘Sorry!’ The Signorina laughed tempestuously, 
with appropriate gestures of cynical incredulity. 
‘I can well believe that he is sorry,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘but not forme! Never for me! It 
is for his miserable self that he repents. It 
will touch his pocket, where his heart lies. 
It will empty it!’ 

I shrugged my Shoulders and threw out my 
hands to express my utter inability to judge, 
and then I sat down at the table, begging my 
patient’s careful attention for one moment. 


‘I am about to write a prescription,’ I ‘told © 


her. ‘It has had miraculous effects in similar 
cases. At my pressing request Hopkins has con- 
sented to wait one hour to see its action, before 
he concludes his arrangements for to-night.’ 

‘He should not,’ the Signorina observed negli- 
gently. ‘It is now,’ consulting her watch, 
‘nearly half-past five. Even that fool Hopkins 
could tell you that the opera, say of to-morrow 
night, could not take the place of to-night’s in 
five minutes.’ 

I was now writing the prescription, and I 
finished doing so, rang the bell, and gave my 
orders before I answered the last remark. Per- 
haps ladies troubled by sore throats produced 
through excitement may like to see my prescrip- 
tion. I trust that I do not risk censure for 
infamous professional conduct if I offer it 
gratis : 

BR. Tincture Asafetide 5iss. 


Aq. ad 3iss. 

Sig. A alinpenatal to be taken every half-hour 
if necessary. 

The Signorina was openly sceptical of its 
merits. 

‘If it annoys me,’ she explained, ‘I shall not 
take it.’ 

‘Then I cannot give the certificate,’ I pointed 
out, ‘and the contract will, I suppose, be con- 
sidered broken. I am aware that I am using 
severe remedies ; but the time is so short.’ 

The Signorina then repeated her remarks about 
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the time necessary to prepare for another opera, 
and now I was free to relieve her mind on that 
int. 

‘They will play Fiamma,’ I assured her, ‘in 
any case,’ 

‘With Fiamma left out!’ she laughed. 
‘How truly British !’ 

‘No, with a substitute, I am told. Probably 
a poor one, one would suppose. There can be 
only one Lucia della Casa,’ I told her, with a 
bow. ‘But Hopkins tells me that another lady 
who happens to be passing through the city has 
consented to do her best, if the Signorina does 
not feel restored in an hour. Also Hopkins will 
accept my certificate.’ 

The Signorina gazed, I might almost say 
glared, at me incredulously. 

‘Impossible,’ she decided ; but I, shrugging 
my shoulders, in which performance I was 
becoming expert, through such frequent exer- 
cise, declined to offer an opinion upon the im- 
possibility. 

‘So he says,’ I assured her, and then asked 
permission to write a letter or two while waiting 


until the miraculous mixture should come. 


‘The Signorina can now compose herself,’ I 

suggested, ‘her mind being at rest concerning 
my certificate ; I shall not hesitate to give it if 
my prescription prove powerless.’ 
- I then settled down at my letters; but the 
Signorina, obviously, had a difficulty in follow- 
ing my advice and example. She roamed about 
the room, now staring out of the window, now 
poking the ‘fire; and very often, as I felt quite 
easily without looking up from the paper, she 
watched me, once or twice making odd little 
noises in her throat, as if clearing it. 

The medicine came, and the sentiments which 
she expressed on tasting it would certainly have 
been called ‘free’ if uttered in a Northern 
tongue. 

I was in conspiracy, she assured me, with 
that miserable Hopkins to poison her. He, or 
I, might take the rest. She most emphatically 
would not. It would be quite unnecessary—use- 
less, in fact—for me to wait in the expectation 
of seeing another drop of that infernal mixture 
(excuse a literal translation !) pass her lips. 

As for me, I trembled, and only stood firm 
through sheer desperation. 

‘It is my belief,’ I said meekly, ‘that the 
Signorina will find herself so far benefited by 
this one dose (which I admit is atrocious in 
taste) as to be ready for the second when I 
offer it. In any case, I am in the middle of a 
letter. May I throw myself upon the hospitality 
of a Neapolitan lady, and beg leave to finish it 
here, where I have begun? Or shall I ask for 
the use of the coffee-room 1’ 

The Signorina sulkily gave me to understand 
that, provided I quite understood her determina- 
tion with regard to further poisoning, I might 
consiler myself at liberty to finish my letter 


wherever I pleased ; and, bowing as grateful an 
acknowledgment as I could manage, I turned 
again to my writing, with an invocation to 
Orpheus or whatever musical divinity happened 
to be within call. 

It was perhaps ten minutes later that I, 
listening with all my ears, realised that the 
critical moment for the cure had arrived. Some- 
where, within hearing, some one had begun to 
sing ! 

The Signorina, occupied at that moment in 
making a most vicious attack upon a lump 
of coal, did not at first pay any attention. I 
myself bent more closely than ever over my 
letters, and persisted in writing; but what I 
wrote will never be read by any one but 
myself. 

‘Is it not hard,’ asked the Signorina queru- 
lously, punctuating her sentence by vigorous 
stabs at the fire—‘is it not hard that we artists 
should be at the mercy of these pigs of specu- 
lators—these Jews, who look upon the voice, 
the figure, the fine feelings of the artist merely 
as merchandise ; only preferable, say, to bacon 
or to cheese, because rarer, and therefore to be 
sold at a higher figure ?’ 

I held my breath, listening, not to her, but 
to the voice that was now trying its wings 
gently, in little flights, somewhere below us. 
The Signorina, without waiting for any reply, 
bent over the grate, and darted a thrust at the 
biggest lump of coal that shivered it to atoms. 
‘Is it not hard?’ she demanded, rising and 
facing me; and just at that moment, while she 
waited for my reply, the voice broke into 
recitative : 

‘I am the Flame,’ it cried. ‘I am Fire. 
Death to him who embraces me, in hate or in 
love.’ 

There were a few seconds more of silence— 
such silence as comes before thunder—while my 
pen moved mechanically across the paper; and 
then : 

‘What is this?’ asked the Signorina from 
beside the fire. 

‘What is what?’ I replied cautiousiy. 

‘This noise ?’ 

I raised my head and listened with an air of 
innocent indifference. 

‘Some one singing?’ I suggested. ‘It sounds 
pretty, doesn’t it? The music is new to me;’ 
and I bent over my letter again. 

To this the Signorina said nothing; but, 
stealing a side glance at her, I saw that she 
stood listening upon the hearth-rug, erect, tense, 
with the poker still gripped in a hand of which 
the knuckles showed prominent and white. 

Heavens! if she should turn furious, and use 
that poker upon me! I knew the temper of 
these Southern women. Later, she might weep 
bitterly over her mistake; but how should I 
profit thereby? Presently, however, she put 
down the poker, and going quietly across to the 
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sofa, sat down and listened. As for me, I 
wrote, and wrote, and wrote, feverishly, unceas- 
ingly, glancing now and then at my watch, 
which lay upon the table, and longing for the 
end. And, all the while, that. mocking voice 
rose and fell, soaring, sinking, while che Signorina 
sat and said nothing. 

When, at the appointed time, I rose and 
offered her the second dose of medicine, she 
took it almost unconsciously, and did not speak 
until I returned to the table. 

Then she said, ‘ That is Fiamma /’ 

‘Is it?’ I asked, with a show of polite in- 
terest. ‘I fancied it might be. I confess that 


I begin to doubt whether the Signorina will | 


be able to sing to-night. 
connoisseur. 
her part will be passably taken.’ 


As for me, I am no 


The Signorina vouchsafed no opinion upon 
iS P I | about the wonderful and invisible substitute. 


| All reference to her was carefully avoided, and 


that point. She only said ‘ Wait!’ grimly, and 
sat like a statue, while I tried to write. The 
voice still wandered on. Sometimes it stopped 
for a moment ; sometimes it turned to repeat a 
phrase before scaling fresh heights of success. 
But always it gave me the idea of a careless bird, 
singing at ease and out of sheer delight; and 
always the still figure upon the sofa held its 
peace ; always, if one may use a term so hack- 
neyed, the atmosphere grew more electric. 

At last came the crisis. 

There was a pause, and my unwilling hostess 
rose swiftly, and, crossing to the window, gently 
pushed it open. 

‘The throat!’ I cried; but she silenced me 
with a wave of her hand, and stood alert, shiver- 
ing, on the rack for what should follow. 

Then rose that voice, triumphant, scornful, 
surpassing itself : 

All that fierce Fire is—that am I; 
Men ‘neath my kisses faint and die. 


Ask not my birth, nor whence I came, 
Nor whither flying. Iam Flame! 


Lo! if a woman—— 


The voice hesitated, faltered, and stopped. | 


Cer- 


Probably the words had been forgotten ; 
tainly in the music there was nothing beyond 
such powers. The verse was started again, but 
never finished by that singer, for her chance 
was gone. 


The Signorina, amazed, struck dumb by the | 


audacity of any one who would dare to sing 


her song in her hearing, had listened as though | 
petrified. But when the pause came the spell | 


upon her was broken. Throwing the window 


The Signorina can judge whether 


sash up to its highest, she leant out, eyes flam- 


ing, hair streaming, a veritable fury, and finished 
the song herself : 


Lo! if a woman cross my path, 
Straightway she reels bemeath my wrath ; 
Over hier body I go by. 

All that fierce Fire is—that am I: 


Those who have fire for enemy, 

No happy ending theirs shall “be ; 

Bare to the winds their bones shall lie. 
All that fierce Fire is—that am I! 


When, a few minutes later, the dubious Hop- 
kins timidly looked into the room, he found my 
patient in floods of tears, her face buried ifi the 
sofa cushions ; and he joined me in my heartfelt 
congratulations upon her recovery, due, as we 
carefully insisted, to the marvellous efficacy of 
my prescription. There was not a word said 


in this I incline to think that the still trembling 
Hopkins was only prudent—for such an under- 
study is not always available. 

That night I was invited to occupy a box at 
the performance of Fiamma, with the chief, his 
wife, and our good fairy. That night there was 


| enthusiasm among all the artists, including even 


the ox-eyed contralto, when, at the close of the 
performance, the ‘ Diva’ insisted upon going to 
the green-room and weeping her congratulations 
upon the neck of the exhausted prima donna. 

That night, also, after a merry supper, I, 
stammering, protesting, and humbly acknowledg- 
ing that neither credit nor cash was due to me, 
was forced by the grimly smiling chief to accept 
handsome fees, both from the somewhat sub- 
dued Signorina Lucia della Casa and from the 
jubilant Hopkins. 

‘I'll give you one good reason afterwards,’ 
the old man told me, ‘for taking a fee while 
you can get it.’ And the reason he gave me 


the next day was as follows: 


‘You see, my dear boy, you had a lot of 
trouble and responsibility. Well, you ’re a poor 
man, and that hussy’s rolling in gold, and so’s 
Hopkins. It serves them both right, and they 
got off cheap. Besides, there ’s another reason.’ 

‘What’s that, sir?’ 

‘Well, you see, that silly girl was my patient 
before, when she came here, and, since you 
won't give her lying certificates, I fancy she Il 
come to me again when she wants advice. I 
don’t suppose that I ought to refuse her, do 
you?’ 


I didn’t. 
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= THE BEST EMOLLIENT MILK FOR THE SKIN “38 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
>® FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, AND 
WHITE AT ALL SEASONS. 


It Removes and Prevents 
_ ALL ROUGHNESS, 
A DELIGHTFUL SKIN TONIC and EMOLLIENT. REDNESS, TAN, CHAPS, 
COOLING and REFRESHING. 
BOTTLES, 64., 1s., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d. each. IRRITATION, &c, 


Sole Makers—M. BEETHAM & SON, Cl CHELTENHAM. 


SULPHOLINE 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 
SHILLING T H Sold Everywhere. 
BOTTLES. GIVES T0 


Great Bopity STRENGTH! 


Great Nerve STRENGTH! 
SPOTLESS SKIN. Great MENTAL STRENGTH ! 


Great Dicestive STRENGTH! 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. curse Complaint, 


General Debility. 


AN UNCOPYABLE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Everything is copied nowadays—well, very nearly everything. Nosopy can sell the celebrated package containing 


100 P a for fl, Is., PEARSO as advertised for years by the 


IN POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY. 
toe pieces of China and Earthenware for a guinea, containing a com- 
plete best Earthenware Dinner Service of 50 pieces, a China Tea Service 
of 28 pieces, finished in gold, with a useful assortment of crockery, 
including Jugs, Cups and Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, &c., that are useful 
® inany home. Please send a Post Card for lists first and see what you are 

buying. 

Scotch customers should ask for deep pudding plates if preferred to flab 

ones. Foreign correspondents are requested to apply for agencies, 


This is the Pattern of Dinoer Set given in Agents are wanted everywhere. 
the famous package. All Letters and Post Cards to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
CHEERFUL EVENINGS. 


GRAND NEW MODEL CAMPBELL’S 
for Season 1898, Grand Gold Medal 
Hicuest Awarns. PATENT MELODEONS. 


Grand Diploma and Gold Medal. With Organ and Celestial ‘lone, and 
harming Bell Accompaniments 
No home should be without one, 
E> The solemn Psalm, the soul-stirring 
a}. a>) Hymn, the cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance can all be played on 


ASBORNE ORNE BAUERE CHEESE Ns 


“GLYCERINE & HONEY JELLY” 


For Chaps, Roughness of Skin, &c. oy these charming Instruments. 

It Softens and Improves the HANDS, FACE, and SKIN ly. a No knowledge of Music ee uired. 
Still growing in popular favour after 30 years’ use. Beware of Spurious a ‘ ENORMOUS DEMAN 

Imitations. sola a all Chemists and Stores, in Metallic Tubes, a at het Selling in Thousands. 

and 1g ple post free for 6 or 12 stamps from the Proprietors, A 


iN CHILLILINE, ” or Chilblain Jelly, 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. It — immediate 
relief. A few applications will effect a cure. Sold by all ager’ 
Stores, in Metallic Tubes, 1/14 ; or Sample Tube, post free, 14 


The Gem Melodeon. 6/9 
The Miniature Melodeon....10/6 
The Favourite Melodeon.. ..16/6 


stamps, trou: Sole Proprietors— Sent to avidress 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN. Cut this out and mention * Cham 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN. ‘Champion. ’ Bntish Patent, 4492. | 4¢7s’s Yournal” when ordering. 
19. GOLDEN SQUARE. REGENT, SY LONDON Ww. CAMPBELL & CO., 116 Tron = GLASGOW. 
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STRONGEST and BEST. "Health| 


CONCENTRATE 


‘The Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing constituents 
There is no better Food.’’—Dr Axvrew Wuson, &e. 


ontains all the Cream o "MILK! 


the original Milk. 


pave Popular and Successful as a Food for Infants, also used the 
same as fresh milk for all purposes. 
Free from suspicion of carrying disease as with fresh milk. 


‘THE STOMAGH GOVERNS THE WORLD,’ 


—General Gordon. 
DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; looking back over the 
Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’—Loxp Lytton. 


‘Moderation is the silken string running through 
’ the pearl chain of all virtues.’—Bisnor Hatt. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. Late 
4 hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, feverish cold, with high 
4 temperature and quick pulse, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
# alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic and other blood poisons, bilious- 
% ness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of 
i, appetite, sourness of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO’S ‘fKUIT SALT,’ 
an IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED. It is everything ‘you 
wish as a SIMPLE and NATURAL HEALTH-GIVING AGENT. 
V4, You CANNOT OVER-STATE its GREAT VALUE in keeping the 

| blood PURE and FREE from disease by NATURAL MEANS. 


HEADACHE and Disordered Stomach.—‘ After sufferin 

for nearly two and a half years from SEVERE HEADACH 
and DISORDERED STOMACH, and after trying almost every- 
® thing, and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I 
was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S **FRUIT SALT,” 
and before I had finished one bottle T found it doing me a GREAT 
DEAL of GOOD, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and 
others I know that have tried it have NOT ENJOYED such 
GOOD HEALTH for years.—Yours truly, VERITAS.’ 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, and Feverish condi- 
tion is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 
CAUTION .—See Capsule marked ENO'S ‘PRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS Imitation. 


_Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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